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The Outlook 
“THE QUTLOOK” ASSURANCE COMPANIES LIST. 


The chief features of the principal Assurance Companies are from time to time dealt with in the financial columns of THE OUTLOO 

Readers desiring farther tte upon any Assurance topic or Company should address The Editor, OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet 

Street, London, E.C., marking their communication ‘‘Assurance.” The desire of the Editor is to give his readers frank, expert, 
and impartial help upon the selection of a Life Office. 

















NORWICH UNION. 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Crams Pai, Over TWENTY MILLIONS Srerune. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,500,000. 
Bonuses Declared exceed £4,000,000. 
Annual New Business exceeds £1,500,000. 
Annual Income exceeds £500,000. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
HEAD OFFICE - NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES:—50 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 and 72 
King William Street, E.C.; 195 Piccadilly; 1 Victoria 





<a 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL & GENERA 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Assets over 3} MILLIONS Sterling. 


The Results of the 1897 Valuation showed— 
1. INCREASED RESERVES. 
2. INCREASED PROFITS. 


SURPLUS DIVIDED, £515.346. 
15 St. desman eden S.W. 


W. J. H. WHITTALL, 
Actuary and Secretary, 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIFE POLICIES.—Important Advantages. 
1. Whole World. 2. Unconditional. 3- Unforfeitable. 
4- Guaranteed cash surrender values. 








HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, Lonpon, E.C. 
Street, S.W.; and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. West END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W, 
FUNDS £4,000,000. ESTABLISHED 1810. 


Remission of Premium during permanent or temporary total incapacity, 
Immediate payment of half sum assured on loss of sight or limbs ; with other 
special advantages of 


THE “PERFECT PROTECTION” POLICY 


O FFICE Whole Life or Endowment Assurance. 
» Apply for full Prospectus to the GENERAL MANAGER, 63 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


C.P.R. SERVICES, CASTLE LINE. UNION LINE, 


CAPE AND NATAL MAILS. - 








EEKLY SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS of 

SOUTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY'S 
STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, 
Klackwall) every Friday, and sail from Southampton every 
SATURDAY, 


NEW ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA, ) Monthly \ 
FIJI and HAWAII. ) from Vancouver. 


YOKOHAMA (INLAND SEA), ) 


Three-Weekly 
SHANGHAI, HONG KONG. ) 


from Vancouver. 


South- 
CHEAP ROUND THE WORLD Tickets (15 routes). Steamers. London. ampton, 
AVONDALE CASTLE 
(via Canaries and St. Helena) Mar. 24 Mar. 25 
TANTALLON CASTLE 
CANADIAN PACIFIC TOURS (vin Madeira) ...cccsccccecs Mar. 31 Apr. 1 
8 TINTAGEL CASTLE 
(via Canaries) ...c.ccccccces Apr. 7 Apr. 8 
RAGLAN CASTLE ‘ 
Endless Variety: NIAGARA; The GREAT (via Madeira and Canaries)... Apr.t2_ Apr. 13 


DUNOTTAR CASTLE 

(via Madeira) .....cccccccece Apr. 14 Apr. 15 
BRAEMAR CASTLE 

(via Canaries and St. Helena) Apr. 21 Apr. 22 

* Monthly Steamer for Mauritius and Beira, also 

calling at Lisbon. 
Return Tickets for all Ports. - , 
2 i 7 Free Tickets by ‘‘ Castle” Express from Waterloo to 

For through fares and free pamphlets apply Southampton. 


Canadien Fasiie Ealway OMees, 67 & 68 Apply to Donald Currie & Co., 3 Fenchurch 
King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, E.C. 


Street, London, S.W. West End Agency, Tuos. Cook & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. 


LAKES; PRAIRIES; ROCKY MOUNTAINS; 
BANFF HOT SPRINGS; HUNTING and 
FISHING RESORTS. 


GOORKHA via Teneriffe ... Apr. 1 
BRITON ° via Madeira ... me 
GERMAN on via Teneriffe ... vy 1S 
”|SCOT via Madeira... yy 22 


OYAT. MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD- 
FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 
East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
St. Helena. Twin Screw Fleet. 
i DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
EVERY SATURDAY, 
MOOR one via Madeira... Mar. a 
SPARTAN vin via Lisbon & Madeira 
to Beira (Wed.) ... 5, 29 


Return Tickets issued to all ports. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, London 
to Southampton, 
Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. 
Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur 


Street, S.W., and South African House, 
94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 





, n  : (OOAUR ~ “sr DIC ~ 
HOUL'ER BROTHERS & (C0., Limited; SAVE HALF your BUTCHER'S BILLS 
9 | 1 TT In and buy from our Direct Supply Stores. Orders of 
FOR AUSTR LIA, RIV-R PLOTE, SOUTH AND ERST AFRICA, |... free delivered. Terms, cash on delivery Orders 
HOULDER ag OF STEAMERS. | posted before 5 p.m. delivered next day everywhere. 
ons. | 

Horney GRANGE ... 3,750 MUTTON.—Loins and Saddles, 64d. ; Shoulders, 6d. 
reaesan CANE. Re MUTTON.—Legs, 8d. ; Necks, 5d. 


Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | BEACON GRANGE .. 6,400 
LanGTon GRANGE .. 9,200 | RippINGHAM GRANGE 9,200; LAMB.—Hind Quarters, 9 Ib., 8d.; Fore Quarters, 
Denton GRANGE 9,200 | SOUTHERN Cross _ .. 7,300/9 lb., 64d. 
These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for pas- 
sengers. All the latest improvements, including smoking 
room, Baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision cham- 
ber, electric light, &c. 
amidships. Fg 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices | “°° 7° 5 
of the Company, | VEAL and PORK.—Equally low prices, 
146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. | 
1a Water Street, Liverpool. =< —. = 


30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
THE ENCLISH FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
LIMITE! 


337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 
’ 


939 Calle a. Lorenzo, Rosario. | 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Pl 
Pitt Street, Sydney, NS.W. | 6 HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 


63. Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


Etstree GRANGE .. 6,000 
Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
»” 


BEEF —Topside, 7}d.; Silverside, 7d.; Sirloin and 
Ribs, 84d. 
BEEF.—Suet, 4d. ; Gravy Beef, 4d. ; Brisket, 44d. 


Dining saloons and Staterooms! BEEF.—Rumpsteak, 11d. ; Beefsteak, 8d. ; Salt Silver- 


MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY 
_ SECURITIES COMPANY, Lro. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF MEXICAN CENTRAL 
RAILWAY FOUR PER CENT. CONSOLI- 


| DATED MORTGAGE BONDS, 


A* the request of intending Depositors who have bought 
BONDS for the next Stock Exchange Settlement, 
the time for Deposit without penalty is extended to 
Thursday, 30th inst., inclusive, after which date BONDS 
will only be received on payment of a penalty of Ten 
| Shillings per cent., say £1 per Bond. 
By Order of the Board, 
FREDK. M. SPANKIE, Secretary. 
3 Gracechurch Street, E.C., London: 
March 15, 1899, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION Half- 


Yearly Yearly Quarterly 
Zak Gate BAS 
Post free within United Kingdom... 015 0 0 7 6 O 3 9 
Post free to other parts of the World 018 0 090 O 4 6 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Scale of Charge for Advertisements: Per Page, £10; Half Page, 


45% Quarter Page, £2 10s. ; per Inch, 12s. 6d. ; Special positions 
by arrangement ; Reduction on a Series ; Company Advertisements, 
per page, £15. 
Advertisements should be received not later than Friday morning. 
REMITTANCES 
All remittances to be made payable to “‘ The Outlook Publishing Co., 
Ltd.,” and cheques and postal orders to be crossed: ** London and 
South-Western Bank, Fleet Street Branch.” 
TO CONTRIBUTORS 
The Editor cannot be responsible for unsolicited manuscripts, but every 
endeavour will be made to return them when stamped and addressed 
envelopes (not loose stamps) are enclosed. The receipt of proof must 
not be taken as an acceptance of an article. 
Correspondence on public questions is invited, but letters must be brief 
and concise, 





NOTES 
ACT V. 
La Belle France.—‘‘| feel greatly encouraged : we are 
getting to the end of this horrible Dreyfus drama.” 


John Bull.—‘‘M—yes ... Isn’t it about time that 
Dreyfus came in again?” 








WHEN some weeks ago the French Government under- 
took the prosecution of M. Urbain Gohier for defaming 
the Army in his book, ‘‘ L’Armée contre la Nation,” so 
competent an authority as M. Blowitz declared that his 
trial, more than M. Zola’s, would let loose all the forces 
of disorder, and that his acquittal would be the signal for 
the long-impending coup d’état; so incensed were the 
chiefs of the General Staff against him, so incensed would 
they be against the Judges who should dare to acquit him. 
On Wednesday last M. Gohier was tried and acquitted ; 
yet Paris goes about its business as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and the coup d’état is still the unacted dream of a 
stupid and discredited clique. It would seem, indeed, 
that at last the clouds are lifting which have so long over- 
hung France, and that she may thank Heaven for 
M. Loubet. 


Anp now, like a strong dispelling wind, comes the 
Pope’s message to the French Catholics, sent through 
M. Boyen d’Agen—sound advice couched in noble 
phrases. The Dreyfus case has been referred to the most 
august and impeccable tribunal in France; let all— 
Church and People, Army and Civil Power—abide by its 
decree. If the Court of Cassation may not be trusted, if 
Truth and Justice have fled its precincts, then indeed is 
the case of France desperate, and her Army is powerless 
to save her—such is the burden of the message. It 
would have been better, perhaps, had it come earlier ; for 
nothing has more contributed to embolden the con- 
Spirators of the General Staff than the support of the 
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unholy alliance between the Jesuits, led by Pére Didon, 
and the anti-Semites, led by M. Drumont. Pope 
Leo XIII. has no sympathy with the crusade against the 
Jews, nor with those who would exalt the Army above the 
civil arm of Government. 


THE conflict between the Kaiser and the Reichstag 
over the Army Bill has heen averted, thanks to the 
moderating counsels of Prince Hohenlohe, who, it was 
reported, had advised the Kaiser that in the event of a 
dissolution of the Reichstag he would tender his resigna- 
tion as Imperial Chancellor. The War Minister, General 
von Gossler, has accepted the Budget Committee’s pro- 
posal to restrict the increase of the Army by 7,006 infantry 
less than the Government originally demanded, thus 
raising the peace footing from 495,000 to 502,000 men. 
Apart from its bearings on the Disarmament Conference, 
the incident is interesting for the light it throws on the 
Kaiser’s character. With all his idealism and self-will, he 
is intensely practical, and when he cannot get his ell is 
quite content to get an inch—another point of resemblance 
to his present guest, Mr. Rhodes. 


WHERE ? 


Intelligent Boer.—**1 see that Mr. Rhodes has been 
received by the Kaiser.” 

President Kruger.—‘* Holy 
telegram ?” 


Moses !—where’s_ that 


Tue excellent relations which exist between Great 
Britain, the United States, and Germany elsewhere in the 
world are the best guarantee that the divergence of in- 
terest at Samoa, where al’three meet but do not mix, will 
not be allowed to imperil peace. The state of things 
which began early in January over the election of a new 
King can only be described as anarchy, in which the anar- 
chists are the representatives of the three Great Powers. 
How to secure good government in these islands is a 
problem which the combined statesmanship of London, 
Berlin, and Washington has yet to solve. At present 
they have secured an armed truce, and no more. 


HELsincrors, the capital of Finland, is in mourning, 
the theatres are shut, the people dress in black, for the 
Tsar has broken to them his oath, of which a copy hangs 
in every Lutheran church in Finland. ‘‘ We hardly 
expect philosophic consistency from the Tsar of All the 
Russias,” says the Daz/y Chronicle, ‘‘ but the contradiction 
between the Peace Conference and the treatment of 
Finland is too violent to be overlooked.” That treatment 
and the violation of his oath were dictated to him 
by a secret committee of which Count Muravieff and 
M. Pobyedonosteff, the Procurator of the Holy Synod, are 
the leading spirits. The Tsar is not Russia. Russia is 
this committee and these men, and therefore may ro 
more be trusted by us than by the Finns, except in so far 
as we may be able to compel her to keep her plighted 
word, 


THE China Blue-book leaves off just where we should 
like it to begin—it is a way Blue-books have. It tells us 
all that may be told—the truth, but not the whole truth— 
about the acquisition of Wei-hai-Wei and the Kowloon 
peninsula; something, also, about the lively negotiations 
which are still in progress over the extension of the inter- 
national settlement at Shanghai and the endeavours of 
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French diplomacy to steal a march on us there. But 
about the struggle between England and Russia over the 


Newchwang Railway Loan, and the understanding be- © 


tween the two Powers in which that struggle is said to 
have culminated, the Blue-book is silent. It is silent, also, 
about Italy’s advent at Che-Kiang. The main interest of 
the book is the evidence it affords on every page that in 
Sir Claude MacDonald England has found yet another 
first-class servant—resolute and adroit. The rarest thing 
in the world is a master of men—a master of men by sheer 
force of character. All this Sir Claude MacDonald is, and 
a despatch-writer to boot as brilliant as the Marquis of 
Salisbury—lucid, pointed, blandly ironical. All the more, 
then, do we regret the approaching absence from his post 
which the state of his health demands. 


THE most important incident of the week in connection 
with China was the formal declaration by Mr. Brodrick on 
Monday in the House of Commons of what has been long 
believed by publicists, that “‘for many years Italy had 
been the ally of Great Britain.” The declaration was 
made in reply to Mr. Pritchard Morgan’s protest against 
England’s countenance of Italy’s territorial designs in the 
Far East, and it was given a new point and meaning 
when, the same day, the Italian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, in the course of his explanation of the reasons for 
M. Martino’s recall—he had sent an ultimatum to the 
Chinese Government on his own account—announced that, 
pending the arrival of the new Italian Ambassador at 
Pekin, negotiations would be conducted for the Italian 
Government by the British Ambassador. Welcome evi- 
dence is accumulating daily that England, Germany, 
Italy, the United States, and Japan are in active accord as 
to the course to be pursued in China. And such a con- 
junction of Powers should be able to dictate peace. 


But why should the League not include Russia and 
France? If five Powers can agree about China, what is 
to prevent seven agreeing? Obviously nothing short of 
insatiate ambition or blundering statesmanship. Here is 
pressing and practical work ready to the hand of the 
Peace Conference, which is to assemble at the Hague on 
May 18. The reference of the Conference has not yet 
been published, and it may exclude from discussion the 
causes of war, among which the partition of China, now 
in process, stands first.. If the reference does exclude the 
causes of war, then the result of the Conference can be 
only this, that, in so far as by disarmament it may lessen 
the cost and dread of war, it will render war more pro- 
bable. With reference to disarmament, Mr. Goschen took 
a step in the House of Commons last week worth a dozen 
Peace Crusades. In the name of the British Government, 
and in the face of the world, he solemnly threw down the 
glove to Russia. The millions this year added to our 
Naval Estimates are made necessary, he averred, by 
Russia’s vast supplementary expenditure. Let Russia, he 
went on to say, cancel her provocative expenditure, and 
straightway England will cancel hers. That is honest 
and straightforward. Will Russia be honest and straight- 
forward too ? 


Tue Australian team of 1899 has been chosen, and, 
judging by its performances in the ‘‘test” matches, it 
should prove a formidable combination. Those who have 
played in Australia consider that for a good leve! team 
this ’99 one will be hard to beat—it has no weak spots. 
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One, perhaps, regrets that there will be no Striking 
personality or personalities likely to stand out, as Spofforth 
or Turner once did among the bowlers, or Massie and 
Murdoch as batsmen. Round Clem Hill, however, the 
greatest hopes are centred, and we shall certainly be sur. 
prised if he does not easily head the batting averages, 
This young player has vastly improved since his last 
visit here, having acquired new strokes and a maturer 
physique that should greatly assist his staying powers, 
Nature has spared him the cricketer’s bugbear, “nerves,” 
and the bigger the occasion the bigger his score is likely 
to be. He is certainly the first left-handed batsman of 
the day, not even excepting Mr. H. T. Hewett. 


Tue Duke of Devonshire introduced in the House of 
Lords on Tuesday his Secondary Education Bill with an 
elaborate explanation of its nature, and defence of its in- 
completeness. The appointment of a Central Body he 
showed to be necessary, from the waste of money which 
was caused by the lack of one under the Technical Educa- 
tion Bill, But he regards this body as only a means to 
an end—the appointment of Local Bodies. The Schoo} 
Boards, he insisted, have nothing to do with secondary 
education, and if they are represented on the new Local 
Bodies, they shall not outnumber the representatives of 
the secondary branch. The Science and Art Department 
of South Kensington will be reorganised, after an ex- 
haustive inquiry (which recent events have shown to be 
needed) into its administration of funds and museums, 
its teaching and inspection. The Duke’s words about 
inspection are not comforting. He is pleased with 
the headmasters of public schools, who have graciously 
consented to be inspected for the benefit of their weaker 
brethren ; and is willing to recognise University inspection 
in place of any done by the Central Body—in fine, the 
whole thing is to be voluntary. University inspection is a 
good test of the results of teaching ; but there is room for 
improvement in methods—there are incompetent teachers 
in many public schools who ought to be inspected out of 
them, and particularly the schoolrooms are often dis- 
gracefully bad. We earnestly hope that the new Central 
Body will not only advise, but initiate, and that inspection 
will be made compulsory. We do not despair, for this 
beginning will lead us a long way ; and results will follow 
from registration of teachers, and from the existence of a 
Central Board, which are not now foreseen, but will, we 
believe, prove to be of the greatest good. 


Cannot Sir John Gorst be persuaded to practise what 
he preached in the House of Commons on March 1 for the 
betterment of education in rural districts ? We were too 
soon, it seems, in rejoicing over the common-sense remarks 
he then made on agricultural half-timers. On Monday a 
question was put by Sir C. Gull, whether the Government 
would bring in a law to arrange the school holidays in agri- 
cultural districts so as to suit the harvests. Not a bit of 
it; her Majesty’s Government have no prospect of doing 
any such thing during the present year. ‘* The Committee 
of Council will, however, consider how far alterations in 
the Code are desirable or necessary to carry out the 
suggestion” of taking temporary steps. We do not like 
this considering; we have experience of the manner in 
which a Parliamentary Committee or a Public Office con- 
siders. Surely a Bill might be drafted and passed without 
any waste of time in a matter where all sensible persons 
are agreed. 
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Tue House of Commons did wisely in welcoming on 
Tuesday Mr. Chamberlain’s little Bill empowering local 
authorities to advance money for the purchase of freeholds 
by the occupiers of small tenements. There is to be no 
compulsion, and Mr. Chamberlain is evidently ready to 
remove his suggested limitation to one penny in the £1 of 
the local rate on this account. The local electorate is far 
better qualified than the Imperial Parliament to check 
municipal extravagance. In principle the Bill is excellent. 
There is no surer aid to thrift among the working classes 
than the possession of their own houses, and this Bill may 
help many towns to emulate Bolton and other northern 
civic monuments of co-operative success, with their miles 
of small houses owned by their occupants. 


Tue House of Commons also did well on Tuesday, 
when it referred the Bill for the amalgamation of the 
South-Eastern and London Chatham Railways to a 
Hybrid Committee. Here the whole question can be 
properly thrashed out, and every care taken that the 
companies pay a fair price, in cheaper rates and better 
facilities, for the parliamentary relief they now seek. But 
the House of Commons did not do well on Wednesday, 
when, by a vote of 244 to 159, it threw out Mr. Reckitt’s 
Petroleum Bill. It did so at the bidding of Mr. Jesse 
Collings, who promised a comprehensive Government Bill 
“dealing with lamps and with the handling and storage 
of oil.” That Bill cannot be made law too soon. It is the 
prime business of Parliament to protect life, and there can 
be no truce with the death-dealing, low-flash oil which the 
law now encourages. This whole business of the legalising 
of low-flash oil—the mysterious doings of Sir Frederick 
Abel and Sir James Ferguson in 1868, the subsequent 
manceuvres of the Standard Oil Trust, and the present 
attitude of the Home Office—leaves an unpleasant flavour 
in the mouth. 


Or recent musical doings quite the most interesting 
event was the production last week of Wagner’s early 
essay at choral writing, ‘‘ Das Liebesmahl der Apostel,” 
by the Royal Choral Society. The interest of the work, 
which was discussed at some length in these pages a few 
months back, is now little more than historical; yet it 
contains infinitely better stuff than the average festival 
cantata of this year of grace, and it is singular enough that 
no London concert-giver had ever had the enterprise to 
bring it to a hearing here before. What struck one most 
forcibly perhaps in listening to last week’s performance 
was that the conception of the thing was so far beyond 
the manner of its execution. The scheme and details of 
the work are completely original ; and, carried out by 
Wagner at a later period of his development, a work of 
surpassing value would probably have been the result. 
And even in its present form the music of the work is not 
without its striking passages, though overlaid throughout 
with the taint of the ‘‘ Rienzi” ways and means, and, in the 
light of its author’s later music, of course the purest 
anachronism to modern ears. 


Tue English Church Union has issued its manifesto, 
and the Church Association has responded with its—not 
very convincing—counterblast. Is it not time that the 
great middle body of moderate and loyal clergy intimated 
their intention to obey the Bishops, and follow the 
guidance of the Archbishops in their new Court? We 
have reason to believe that some such declaration would 
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be highly valued by the Bishops just now, before the 
Archbishops’ Court sits. As to the ultimate result, we 
believe the Ritualists, with the exception of a few irre- 
concileables like Mr. Bayfield Roberts, will climb down 
and submit to the Bishops. All the indications point that 
way ; the blustering resolutions and memorials of English 
Church Union meetings must be taken with a liberal 
discount, more especially as it now appears that the Union 
is by no means unanimous as to their acceptance. The 
real mischief, it seems to us, is more likely to come from 
the other side. It would be nothing short of a calamity if 
the Church Association were to succeed in getting its 
Church Discipline Bill through the House. The last thing 
we want is another Public Worship Act. 


Tue National Free Church Council is a young body 
with all the vigour of its years, and at its meeting at 
Liverpool this week there has been much talk of Satan, 
‘*drastic measures,” ‘‘ fighting to the death,” “‘ the dark- 
ness and tyranny of the Middle Ages,” and so on. We 
think none the worse of it for that. The Free Churches 
have an especial duty to guard the citadel of Protestantism, 
and they are right to call upon the Established Church to 
honour the terms of its establishment. Their belief that 
Disestablishment is the final and inevitable cure is no 
disqualification. The proposal was mooted at Liverpool 
that advice be given by the Council to ‘‘all Free Church 
parents to withdraw their children from Church of England 
schools” where Ritualistic practices are indulgedin. To 
give such counsel would be a serious step beyond a doubt, 
and the Council could hardly give it without being prepared 
for the education of the withdrawn children, as the Church 
of England now does.. But the most significant fact 
brought out at the Conference was the almost unanimous 
acceptance of the Free Church Catechism. It is no small 
achievement to have found so large a unity of thought 
and action among Free Churchmen. 


Mermeers of Parliament do not understand the Navy. 
There are exceptions which go to prove the rule; but 
take the House as a whole, and it will be found that its 
ignorance on naval matters is, like this year’s naval vote, 
**colossal.” A dozen speakers wandered round their 
subject for six mortal hours on Monday, but few of them 
had the knowledge (or should it be courage ?) to come to 
the vital details in Mr. Goschen’s programine. And these 
details are open to very serious criticism. Take the con- 
struction proposals. We are going to lay down two 
more huge battleships, each representing about a million 
sterling. It is the policy of putting all our eggs in one 
basket over again. Each of these vessels will require 
nearly 800 officers and men, whose services are liable to 
be lost at a critical moment by some machinery derange- 
ment. For ten years past we have laid down no medium- 
sized battleships—vessels of 10,000 to 11,000 tons. Is it 
wise to place all our money on these huge monsters of 
from 14,000 to 15,000 tons? and, if it is wise, can we 
afford to pursue such a policy? Every new monster 
battleship renders inevitable a large expenditure on new 
docks over-seas. Since December the Victorious has been 
idle at Hong Kong, her hull too foul to go to sea, and no 
dock large enough to take her. She will wait at Hong 
Kong until late in the summer, when it is hoped that Japan 
will have a new dock completed which we can borrow. 
What a position for the greatest naval Power! These 
leviathans are suited for service in home waters and the 
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Mediterranean only. What we need are half a dozen 
medium-sized ironclads for service with our foreign 
squadrons. 


Take another vital point. We have the ships—o8 of 
various classes will be under construction this year—but 
what of the manning of these ships? Officers and men 
for the Regular service can be got for the asking—the 
present total of 110,640 is an increase of 48,240 in eleven 
years. The personnel vote has consequently risen from 
slightly over £3,000,000 to #5,242,700, without taking 
account of the additional votes for clothing and victualling, 
the medical and educational services, and the non-effective 
list. Ten years ago pensions and allowances required a 
provision of less than £530,000; to-day the sum set 
down is £1,116,000. This is the result of pursuing the 
line of least resistance. During the same period the Naval 
Reserve has grown from 19,000 officers and men to 28,650, 
an increase of less than 10,000 in the Reserves compared 
with an increase of over 48,000 in the Regular forces ; 
and almost every ship in the Navy is under-officered and 
under-manned, and ships in ‘the Reserve are neglected. 
For every officer and man entered in the Regular force 
there should have been a corresponding entry in the 
Reserve. The Admiralty are, in a word, procrastinating. 
They must be pressed to take in hand this question of an 
adequate and efficient Reserve, or those who come after us 
will have to face a non-effective vote of about # 4,000,000. 


Anp yet a third matter upon which members of Parlia- 
ment should not let the Admiralty rest night or day. 
Twenty-two years ago a Committee of naval officers of 
high standing were appointed to consider the pay and 
status of naval engineers, and they made a report recom- 
mending, among other things, that these officers should 
have executive control in their own departments. These 
conclusions were come to after hearing a mass of expert 
evidence by a Committee of executive officers. And the 
result? Absolutely nothing has been done to give effect 
to their recommendations, nor will anything be done, if 
we may believe Mr. Macartney. The case of the naval 
engineers is so strong that the Admiralty have already 
shirked a discussion ; but this session the battle will be 
fought. That the claims of these officers, supported by a 
strong Committee, should be thus ignored is a glaring 
instance of departmental prejudice persisted in to the 
injury of the service. 


THE assumption by Volunteer officers of their ‘ mili- 
tary ” titles in private life is responsible for a good deal of 
agitation just now. In Service circles the view generally 
taken is that, so long as the holder of a commission in 
the Auxiliary forces describes himself as such on his 
visiting-cards, &c., he is perfectly welcome to derive what 
measure of satisfaction he can from being occasionally 
mistaken by ignorant persons for a “‘ real fighting man.” 
Unfortunately, this way of regarding the matter is not 
invariably shared by the warriors who are wont to sally 
forth on Saturday nights from office and counter to 
vanquish imaginary foes in Hyde Park. With many of 
these there is, it is contended, a growing habit of clinging 
to their warlike titles after they have put away their 
uniforms and resumed the customary garments of their 
more commercial callings. Consequently, the City is fast 
becoming as full of “Colonels” and ‘‘ Majors” as is an 
American town of alleged “Judges.” As matters at 
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present stand, it would seem that the commander of a 
troop in the ‘‘Cheapside Hussars” may dub himself 
** Captain” equally with one of the 21st Lancers. Under 
these circumstances it is not altogether unnatural to find 
the Regulars endeavouring to more sharply accentuate 
even the theoretical differences in rank between themselves 
and the Auxiliaries. 


One does not usually regard the staid columns of the 
London Gasette as a profitable hunting-ground for the 
discovering of wildly exciting items of news. Neverthe- 
less, the information in a recent issue on the Re-organisa- 
tion cf the War Office has evoked a good deal of interest. 


This is by reason of the fact that the duties of the heads’ 


of the various Departments charged with the administra- 
tion of our military machine have just been recast. 
Some of the duties that are to be demanded of these high 
personages seem to be a little peculiar. Thus among the 
other matters in the charge of the Inspector-General of 
Fortifications is to be that of ‘‘the construction and 
maintenance of military railways and telegraphs”; then 
the Director-General of Ordnance has to supply ‘‘clothing,” 
and the Quarter-Master-General to ‘‘deal with sanitary 
questions relating to the Army.” Presumably, the tailors 
and plumbers hitherto employed in these capacities will 
agitate for compensation, on the ground of their being 
deprived of their means of livelihood. Despite the care- 
fully detailed instructions on the several matters treated 
of in this issue of the Gazette, the most diligent search 
fails to reveal who is to be held responsible for omitting 
to provide the rank and file with a suitable pattern of 
field service cap. Information on this point is, we under- 
stand, awaited with some eagerness. 

Mr. Artuur Cottins can hardly be accused of lack of 
enterprise. Even the mantle of the late Augustus Harris 
sits lightly on his shoulders and shows no crease. And 
now, after sustaining the Drury Lane tradition of gorgeous 
pantomime and spectacular melodrama, he has actually 
secured the services of Miss Ada Rehan for the coming 
autumn play, which Mr. Cecil Raleigh is to produce 
unpartnered. Miss Rehan has, in her time, played many 
parts, and although some of us are apt to associate her 
exclusively with Rosalinds and such Shakespearean trifles, 
it is only the other day that she scored a distinct American 
success with Mrs. John Wood's vé/e in ‘‘The Great Ruby.’ 
Mr. Arthur Collins is to be congratulated, but let us hope 
that Miss Rehan is not about to entirely sever her con- 
nection with the “‘ higher walk.” Mr. Lewis Waller, we 


‘hear, lately refused an offer of £200 a week to act as suc- 


cessor to the late William Terriss at the Adelphi. Miss 
Ada Rehan, we trust, will have the same respect for her 
own fine record should similar temptation meet her on 
this side. 


Tue death of M. Erckmann on Tuesday at Lunéville 
removes the surviving member of a notable literary partner- 
ship. Together with M. Chatrian, M. Erckmann won 
fame as a novelist, assisting in the production of some of 
the most widely read fiction published under the Second 
Empire. It was in the wars and the hardships borne by 
the heroes of the Revolution that Erckmann-Chatrian 
found their inspiration, and their dramatic works include 
that ‘‘ Juif Polonais” which, under the name of ‘The 
Bells,” furnished Sir Henry Irving with one of his most 
successful parts. Our only English parallel is the one 
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from the Besant-Rice partnership. Sir Julius Vogel, 
ex-Premier of New Zealand, died suddenly on Sunday 
night at his residence at East Molesey, after a long and 
useful career, aged sixty-four. Mrs. Keeley, long the 
leading actress on the English stage, died in London on 
Sunday in her ninety-third year. Lady White Ridley, 
wife of Sir Matthew White Ridley, the Home Secretary, 
died at 10 Carlton House Terrace on Tuesday last, and 
leaves a notable gap in the social life of Conservatism. 








THE TRUTH ABOUT THE TROPICS 


THE ornithosaurus is an impossible-looking creature— 
neither fish, fowl, nor good red herring—and we tickle 
our minds with speculations as to the ways of a world in 
which he should be at home. Yet, impossible as he seems 
to-day, we have only to go far enough back in time to 
find him all the fashion. Just so with Mr. Labouchere. 
His singular notions about men and things now amuse 
and now amaze us, as when, in the debate on the Uganda 
Vote, he told the House of Commons that he was opposed 
to expansion in the interior of Africa, and would be glad 
to see any other nation snap up what remained of it, if 
only we might so be prevented from going further 
in “ that God-forsaken country.” Talk of this sort, like 
the ornithosaurus and arrow-headed writing and chain 
armour, is odd and obsolete ; and never was it more odd 
and obsolete than at a moment like the present when 
Germany and England are eagerly joining hands, as we 
see this week, for the peaceful conquest of Central 
Africa for civilisation. But we must not be proud; 
for once, and that not long ago, we were all like 
Mr. Labouchere. His views, for instance, about the 
worthlessness of Africa are just the views we all held—all 
save a few—some thirty years ago; held so firmly that a 
Parliamentary Commission reported in favour of abandon- 
ing our West African settlements altogether. That we 
did not do so, that we have any Colonies remaining, is 
among the strongest evidences of a power at work in the 
world wiser than all the politicians. Now, however, we 
are all of Mr. Chamberlain’s opinion that, in common with 
our other dependencies in the Tropics, ‘‘ these (African) 
Colonies will turn out to be a most valuable possession,” 
abundantly warranting any expenditure that may be 
incurred to enable them to develop their resources and to 
annul their disadvantages of climate and position. 

But, as generally encountered, this wide faith in the 
value of the Tropics is inchoate and unreasoned. Called 
upon for its grounds, it will be found to have a threefold 
root—a disinclination to arraign Providence for wasteful- 
ness, as one must if so large an area of this insufficient 
planet be indeed irreclaimable ; a lively confidence in the 
omnipotence of Science; and the reflection that other 
regions—Griqualand West, the Transvaal, Mount Morgan 
—once declared valueless, have turned out to be the nearest 
things we know to El Dorado. But since the ‘‘ scramble 
for Africa” began, and especially since the Imperialists of 
the United States have been challenged by the Monroeists 
to justify their policy, our ideas about the Tropics have 
rapidly grown in fulness and precision. What exactly is 
their worth to the white races ? What exactly is the nature 
of the dangers and difficulties which embarrass the white 
races in these, the most spacious regions of the earth ? 
How with most prospect of success may these dangers 
and difficulties be nullified? Upon these and cognate 
problems scores of shrewd minds and dozens of capable 
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pens are now, for the, first time in history, busy; and 
already the dark cloud of fads and fictions, which for 
centuries has hung between the Tropics and the White 
North, shows signs of lifting. Something was done to 
dispel it at the Sixth International Geographical Congress 
in 1895, when over the thesis, ‘*To what extent is 
Tropical Africa suited for development by the white 
races or under their superintendence ?” the experts fought 
or fondled one another after the manner of their kind. 
But the subject was hardly within reach of public discussicn 
until last year, when Mr. Benjamin Kidd precised it for us 
all, and brought it down into the forum in his admirable 
brochure, ‘‘ The Control of the Tropics.” 

Mr. Kidd begins with the present worth of the Tropics 
to the inhabitants and civilisation of the temperate zones. 
He shows statistically to how large extent ‘‘ the complex 
life of the modern world rests upon the production of” 
regions which awhile ago we proposed to abandon as 
valueless and irreclaimable. Tea, coffee, cocoa, cane 
sugar, raw cotton, india-rubber, jute, tobacco, rice, to 
say nothing of drugs, spices, dye-stuffs, certain fruits, 
and other articles which are only less important in the 
sense of being less bulky—here is a list of staples with- 
out which our modern life could hardly be carried 
on. And they are all products of the Tropics. What 
they mean to commerce may be gathered from the fact that 
England’s trade (imports and exports) with these regions 
amounted in 1896 to 38 per cent. of her trade with the 
rest of the world, while the trade of the United States 
with the Tropics for the previous year amounted to no less 
than 68 per cent. of her trade with the rest of the world. 
The figures are Mr. Kidd’s, who goes on to argue from 
them that ‘‘ with the filling up of the temperate regions, 
and the continued development of industrialism throughout 
the civilised world, the rivalry and struggle for the trade 
of the Tropics will, beyond doubt, be the permanent under- 
lying fact in the foreign relations of the Western nations 
in the twentieth century.” 

Passing from the question of the worth of the Tropics 
to the peoples of the North—a question which, in view of 
the facts aforesaid, hardly admits of two answers—we have 
next to consider the obstacles to their administration and 
exploitation by the white races, into whose hands they have 
now all passed, except the semi-barbarous States of 
Central and South America, Siam, and parts of China. 
For all practical purposes the problem packs into a single 
question—How may the Tropics be rendered habitable by 
the white man? Mr. Kidd phrases the question thus— 
How may the Tropics be rendered colonisable by the white 
man ? and he answers it with a flat, They cannot be. ‘‘ In 
the Tropics the white man lives and works only as a diver 
lives and works under water ; neither physically, morally, 
nor politically can he be acclimatised.” But between 
rendering the Tropics haditable and rendering them 
colonisable lies a world of difference. The latter task 
may be postponed for a century anyhow ; the former 
task is urgent. For, while the mortality among white 
men, officials and traders, continues to be, as in West 
Africa, 60 per cent., and the majority of the survivors 
survive only on condition of remaining one year, or 
at most two, on duty at a stretch, the continuity 
of method and spirit which is the prime requisite of 
efficiency, alike in administration and exploitation, is 
unattainable, How to make Nigeria and the lands like it 
as habitable as we have made India and Ceylon—which 
have not always been so—is the pressing problem for 
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Science and statesmanship, if, as Mr. Kidd avers, the 
struggle for the trade of the Tropics is to be the paramount 
factor in the foreign politics of the next century. In an 
article to follow we propose to return to this problem, and 
to show that it is entirely soluble. 


THE FAITHFUL COMMONS 


ILLUMINATION 
St. Stepben’s, Friday. 


Tue sea hath its pearls, and the man in the street his lamp- 
oil, which is petroleum. And because the petroleum of 
commerce is no better than it should be, accidents occur, 
and the S/ar numbers them in a loud tone of voice. So 
that when Mr. Harold Reckitt rose to move the Second 
Reading of the Petroleum Bill on Wednesday afternoon 
he rose, as it were, in the capacity of a champion of the 
people. Wherefore let us set him down in our tablets :— 


Mr. HAROLD JAMES RECKITT.—A Yorkshireman, who is 
young, and has been to Cambridge. Tall, slight, fair, yellow 
hair, yellow moustache (which he fondles). Dresses in delicate 
shades of grey. Fairly eloquent, easy-mannered; takes 
criticism unblushfully. 


Mr. Reckitt made out a story and logical case for the 
Bill—that is to say for the 100 deg. flash-point—and was 
backed up by a Scottish member in the person of 
Mr. Cross. Then followed Mr. Kimber, of Wandsworth, 
and Mr. Webster, of St. Pancras, with a “‘ that day six 
months ” amendment, and the House began to warm to 
its work. Mr. Jasper Tully remembered an explosion of 
paraffin oil at a public rejoicing in his own part of Ireland 
whereby two boys were burnt to death and “ fourteen 
others roasted.” He had the liveliest possible objection 
to decent people in any country being ‘‘ burnt and roasted 
to death.” Mr. Ure rather took the House by pointing 
out that petroleum legislation had gone through three 
stages, in the first of which there was a correct flash-point 
with no means of finding it out; in the second, a correct 
flash-point and a wrong means of finding it out; and in 
the third, a correct means of finding out a wrong flash- 
point. Mr. Reckitt’s Bill, he added, was contrived to 
secure ‘fa correct flash-point and a correct means of 
finding that correct flash-point out.” 

Whereupon the Government—in the figure of Mr. 
Jesse Collings—proceeded to play a not entirely unlooked- 
for ace. In what may be termed bland, Rockefeller-to- 
sleep accents, Mr. Collings assured honourable members 
of the existence, ‘“‘in a forward state of preparation,” 

. of a Government measure designed to accomplish every- 
thing that the advocates of high-flash petroleum desired, 
and a good deal more. At the same time he did not 
agree that the 73 deg. flash-point was anything like so 
black as it had been painted. He had before him a matter 
of sixty coroners’ reports, all of which were ‘‘ alike,” and 
all of which went to show that lamp accidents were 
brought about by the stupidity of drunken or imbecile 
people, or by the use of penny lamps, or by the tying up 
of dogs to table-legs, and not by the burning of low-flash 
oils. Amid general hilarity, he explained also that ‘‘flash- 
point” meant ‘‘the point to which petroleum must be 
heated to give off enough vapour to give forth a flash.” 
Even Mr. Balfour twinkled at this quaiat sally, and the 
only straight face in the House was that of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain. 
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Meanwhile the westering sun brought out the full 
plum-coloured glory of the window-curtains above the 


‘galleries, made patines of gold along the Opposition 


wainscoting, and went about other business. Mr. Speaker 
rang for more light, and to a full and illuminated House 
Mr. Timothy M. Healy expounded certain of his views, 
the chief of them being that the petroleum question had 
resolved itself into a struggle for the coppers of the poor 
between Rockefeller of New York and the Paris house of 
Rothschild. 

Then there was a division, resulting in the defeat of 
the Bill and the triumph of the Government by a majority 
of 85. It is probable, therefore, that for some months 
Standard roses will continue to bloom as usual. 


THE NEW MEMBER 


They keep him somewhere behind the cross-benches, 
If he be young, his Ma and Pa are in the galleries. It is 
a trying time. At the right juncture he is brought forth 
by two professors of deportment, who take up positions 
on either side of him. Abreast, the trio approach the 
Bauble. The pace is not half quick enough for the new 
member, but the professors of deportment are not in a 
hurry. The Bauble reached, the three of them bow pro- 
foundly and as one man, and the professors of deportment 
retire. The new member is taken in hand by the Clerk of 
the House, who, after showing him a hornbook and a 
place wherein to write his mame, passes him on to Mr, 
Speaker. Once more the new member bows profoundly, 
Mr. Speaker is delighted. They shake hands, there is 
some cheering, and the new member gropes his way to the 
backest of back seats, sinks into the unaccustomed 
cushioning, and wonders if his tie is all right. 


TOUCHSTONE, 


THE UGLIFICATION OF LONDON 
By LORD WINDSOR 


THE nineteenth century has been a century of progress, 
and much will be recorded in its favour; but its achieve- 
ments in architecture, in London at least, have been far 
from satisfactory ; indeed, it must be called a century of 
lost opportunities. There is some irony in the reflection 
that while many of us English visitors to Florence join in 
a protest against the destruction of ancient buildings 
which we have learnt to admire and revere, we 
can do nothing to prevent the architectural horrors 
which are perpetrated in London, and whose very exist- 
ence are standing examples of our artistic incompetence. 
Withio the last hundred years the Houses of Parliament, 
the Law Courts, and numerous other public offices have 
been built, but whatever the merits of these buildings, 
individually, may be, collectively they are mere patchwork 
without system and without continuity of conception or 
design. The Gothic, the Tudor, the Renaissance style 
seems to have been selected at the whim of the Govern- 
ment of the day or of the architect employed, without the 
slightest reference to the surroundings or to the possibilities 
of the future; hence the dignity of the whole has been 
lost sight of in the attempt at perfection of detail. 
Consider Whitehall, which, save for the Banqueting Hall 
and the Horse Guards, has been practically rebuilt, and 
but little imagination is wanted to realise what might have 
been done on this magnificent site. 

We deal with our public buildings altogether on 4 
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wrong system. To begin with, they are often sacrificed 
upon the altar of open competition, in which the best 
architects will not compete. Secondly, even when the 
selection of a design is made, the architect is at 
the mercy of the changes in the Office of Works 
and the varying moods of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Take a recent instance—a design for the 
Admiralty and War Office in one block, which was 
to have been built on the Spring Gardens site, was 
selected in 1884. In 1886 another Select Committee was 
appointed to reconsider the whole proposal, and reported 
in 1887 in favour of retaining the present Admiralty build- 
ings, of adding to them sufficient accommodation for this 
department alone, and of building the War Office on a 
site on the other side of Whitehall, opposite the Horse 
Guards. Accordingly the architects were instructed to 
alter their design entirely in order to carry out the new 
recommendations, and for the saving of comparatively a 
paltry sum of money we are blessed with the present 
additions to the Admiralty which, to adopt Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre’s words (used with reference to this amended 
design), ‘‘ are quite unworthy of so important a site.” 

And now the County Council is going to try its hand 
at architectural design and menaces us with a new bridge 
across the Thames, which, whatever may be its merits as 
an engineering work (and they are, I believe, undisputed), 
is about to be defaced by the worst possible architectural 
adornments. The facts have been most clearly stated by 
the editor of the Buz/der both in his own journal and 
in the Pall Mall Gazette. The design has been 
condemned by the Royal Institution of British Architects, 
and has been the subject of a protest in the 7’mes, signed 
by many eminent architects and artists, in which they 
ultimately appeal to the ratepayers to look to Parliament 
for protection from the spending of the rates upon such 
structures. If the ratepayers would but look after their 
own interests, and threaten the members of the County 
Council with their displeasure, the Council would soon 
cave in; but the vast majority of the ratepayers know 
nothing of what is going on, and will remain in ignorance 
till they look upon the bridge itself and learn too late that 
another golden opportunity of adding to the permanent 
beauties of London has been lost. 

But, while there is yet time, let those who do realise 
the impending misfortune speak, if only to clear them- 
selves from the imputation of indifference, or from the 
assumption that ‘ silence gives consent.” 


THE BOOKMAKERS’ VICTORY 


Ten to one your bookmaker is Conservative, and why so 
you may guess at will. Has he burned the midnight oil 
over De Lolme and Hallam, and thus acquired an exceed- 
ing veneration for that majestic entity, the British Con- 
stitution? Or has natural piety led him to cherish the 
union of Church and State, and view ‘‘ Liberators” with 
horror? Or is there a more commonplace reason? ’Tis 
a censorious age, wherein the inclination to be righteous 
at somebody else’s expense grows ever stronger. He and 
his art 2 fair game for the experimental legislator. 
Every cliange in the Statute Book that touches him at all 
must do so for the worse; he has abundant reason to 
keep things as they are, though, even as it is, he is 
sufficiently plagued. Hence his anxiety to secure a 
favourable interpretation of the existing Gaming Acts; 
hence the fervour wherewith on Tuesday last he thanked 
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Heaven we had a House of Lord's, for on the blessed 
14th inst. that elevated tribunal finally settled that the 
enclosure at Kempton Park was not a ‘‘ place” within 
the meaning of the 1853 Betting Act. In such ‘ places” 
(note the contradiction in terms) he may still pursue his 
profitable vocation. 

We all know extremes meet. Here the first and 
roughest court—a country bench occupied by the great 
unpaid and legally uneducated—finds itself supported by 
the very much paid and very much educated Law Lords of 
Parliament. Both took a common-sense view of the 
matter ; but the common sense of the country bench is 
the rough ore wherein the rubbish is out of all proportion 
to the precious metal. At the other extreme there is the 
most fine gold. Law is shown to be perfect common 
sense, a marriage of true minds, which intermediate 
courts have done their best to separate. 

Now here is the whole thing in a nutshell. In the 
ordinary language of men the enclosure at Kempton Park 
is a place, just as Victoria Station, or Trafalgar Square, 
or the Law Courts is a place ; but in an Act of Parliament, 
if you have a number of special terms followed. by a 
general word, that general word is to be interpreted by 
them. Thus the Act forbids the opening of any ‘‘ house, 
office, room, or other place” for the purpose of betting. 
Now at Kempton Park there was an enclosure, not of the 
nature of a ‘‘ house, office, or room,” which the Kempton 
Park committee did not open for the purpose of betting, 
though individual bookmakers did there carry on betting. 
Go to the Act with an unprejudiced mind, and it must 
strike you that there is something far-fetched and forced 
in making the Kempton Park enclosure a place of the 
species aimed at. 

‘‘ There is no worse torture than the torture of laws” ; 
so my Lord St. Albans in his most solemn manner. Sure, 
never was law more tortured than this Betting Act of 
1853! The matter began with a prosecution by the Anti- 
Gambling League of Dunn, a well-known bookmaker, for 
betting in a racecourse ring. The local bench dismissed 
the summons, and an appeal to a Divisional Court of 
Queen’s Bench followed. There six judges held that the 
magistrates were wrong and ought to have convicted. 
Sorrow and amazement possessed the soul of every book- 
maker. The Court was a strong one; there was no 
appeal, for the decision was given in a criminal matter ; 
worse than all, the most formidable judgment was 
given by the present Lord Brampton, then Sir Henry 
Hawkins, whom the betting fraternity had come to 
regard as their champion on the Bench. No doubt 
his lordship was guided to his decision by the dry 
light of reason and by that alone, but there must have 
been something peculiarly grateful to his cynical tempera- 
ment in the exasperated amazement of his old admirers. 
However, legal ingenuity devised a test case in the form of 
a civil action wherein the identical question was raised. 
The matter came first before the Lord Chief Justice, but 
there the proceedings were merely formal, for Lord 
Russell was bound by the decision of the Divisional Court, 
whereof, however, he hinted his disapproval. Then the 
matter went to the Court of Appeal, and finally to the 
House of Lords, and both tribunals by great majorities 
decided it in favour of the bookmakers. : 

Will the matter rest there? Will Parliament intervene 
and give a new meaning to the word “‘ place”? Whocan 
tell? Will even the most sporting of prophets venture to 
forecast the dark future of the bookmaker ? 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


THE CANADIAN SESSION 
“PROTECTING BRITISH INTERESTS ” 


(From our Own Correspondent) 

(By Commercial Cable Company) 
Ottawa, March 17. 
Tie first session of the Dominion Parliament, under Lord 
Minto’s Governor-Generalship, promises plenty of political 
fighting, as befits probably the last session before a 
general election. The most notable feature of the Speech 
from the Throne is the application of the term ‘‘ serious 
disagreement” to the differences between the United 
States and British members of the Joint High Commission 
on the question of the Alaskan boundary, though the 
hope is expressed that diplomacy may overcome the 
difficulty before the Commission reassembles at Quebec 
on August 2. 

Among the measures in preparation is a Copyright 
Bill, which will, it is expected, follow the lines of the 
Hall Caine compromise. 

Another measure of the utmost importance for the 
furtherance of Anglo-Canadian trade is an Insolvency 
Bill. Earnest and repeated representations have reached 
the Canadian Government from British traders, protesting 
against the injustice of the present chaos of Canadian laws 
ov this subject. An adequate federal insolvency law is, it 
has been urged, of even greater importance than the 
Preferential tariff. The Ministers find, however, great 
difficulties in the way of their initiating legislation, the 
new Bill will therefore be dealt with as a private measure 
introduced by Mr. Fortin, Liberal M.P. It is designed to 
provide an insolvency lawapplicable to the whole Dominion, 
and so provide better protection for British creditors. 

The Redistribution Bill mentioned in the Queen’s 
Speech will harmonise electoral districts with municipal 
boundaries, and as far as possible restore conditions exist- 
ing prior to 1882. 

The notice paper already shows that the Opposition, 
led by Sir Charles Tupper, are preparing material for the 
election which they expect before anothér session. 


Mr. Rhodes and the Kaiser 


Everywhere, except in the Transvaal, every white man 
isavoter. Everywhere the Crowd has captured Authority, 
and having divided it out into as many fragments as the 
Crowd has heads, Authority has ceased to exist, with the 
result that the Individual is again supreme. Only where 
all men are held to be politically equal is Czsar possible. 
Given a tireless Will and a clearly conceived aim, and all 
things are again possible to the man so endowed. There 
is no height he may not scale, no depth he may not sound. 
Of all, save only a bare dozen, of the seven millions of 
voters on whose mandate these islands are ruled, it may 
safely be affirmed that considered as poets—makers— 
their utmost reach is to become fathers of families. 


“ They toil through many years ; then on a day 
They die not—for their life was death—but cease, 
And round their narrow lips the mould falls close.” 


But there are always in the world to keep it alive and 
moving, to make it an interesting place to live in, a dozen 
Wills each with its architectonic idea. Since the sixteenth 
century a majority of the dozen have operated from and 
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for England ; and to them, and to the hearty backing of 
the commonalty, ever glad to be resolutely led, and to 
that Power that ‘‘ brings home some boats that are not 
steered ””—Luck or Providence—we owe our large estate 
and famous name. 

The Sfectator has grown fearful lest the supply of 
these purposeful Wills should run short, leaving England 
derelict in the ‘‘too vast orb of her fate.” But the 
Spectator may take heart—so may we all—by the spectacle 
at Berlin on which for the past week all eyes have been 
admiringly turned—Emperor and Empire-maker, the 
throned monarch of 50 millions of men, and one plain 
man who, by dint of Will and Idea, ranks with him in 
eventful negotiation. Here for a moment we are con- 
cerned rather with the men themselves and their uses to 
the world than with the matter between them. The 
Cape-to-Cairo Railway is as certain to be, and almost as 
soon, as the Trans-siberian. For three giant Wills are 
now at work upon it—Lord Kitchener in the north, Mr. 
Rhodes in the south, and in the centre the Kaiser and 
again Mr. Rhodes. The most we stay-at-homes can do 
is to expedite it a little or delay it a little ; prevent it we 
cannot if we would. And who would ? 

But now with all their Will-fulness, with all their 
passion for ideas, all three men are commercially minded. 
Lord Kitchener ran the cheapest campaign on record. 
Mr. Rhodes has declared again and again, ‘‘It’s no use 
having dreams unless you've the cash to carry them out.” 
And here is proof that the Kaiser is of the same way of 
thinking. ‘‘A prominent British merchant in Stambiil 
told me,” writes Mr. Miller in his ‘‘ Travels and Politics 
in the Near East,” ‘‘that one morning an aéfaché from 
the German Embassy walked into his counting-house and 
asked him in the name of his Ambassador for information 
as to the solvency of a certain firm. Our countryman 
gave him the desired information, expressing at the 
same time his surprise that so great a personage as 
the German Ambassador should occupy himself about 
such matters, which in his long experience had never 
troubled an Ambassador of Great Britain. The German 
attaché replied that the Emperor personally took the 
greatest interest in all that could benefit German 
trade, and that the Berlin Foreign Office had specially 
ordered this particular investigation.” The Kaiser and 
our Mr. Rhodes are manifestly kindred spirits, and even 
that little matter of the telegram was no bar between them. 
He would never have sent it, the Kaiser explained, had he 
guessed that British officers and officials had a hand in 
the Raid. He had been misinformed. 


New South Wales Blocks the Way Again 


The Federal Enabling Bill was read a second time 00 
Wednesday in the Legislative Council of New South 
Wales, but with this ominous amendment that, on reference 
to the electorate, it shall be deemed to have been rejected 
unless at least one-fourth of the total electorate vote in 
its favour. As this will require about 80,000 votes, the 
Bill has a higher fence to leap than on the occasion of the 
Referendum of last year, when the statutory majority 
required was considerably less. But Mr. Reid is not the 
man to accept such a rebuff, and he will have the cordial 
support of his old opponent, Mr. Barton. 


Our Little Wars 


Sudan.—The situation is unchanged. 
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WEST INDIA PROPOSALS BEFORE 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN 


Lorp Grorce HAmILton’s attitude towards the Indian 
countervailing duty on bounty-fed sugar is said to indicate 
an intention on the part of the Imperial Government to 
propose a similar measure of embargo or defence in the 
interests of West Indian sugar. But whether we are to 
have countervailing duties or not, there will still remain 
the problem of the general well-being of the West Indian 
Colonies, for that, as history advises us, would not weces- 
sarily follow from a mere restoration in the value of 
sugar. We refer to improved methods of production ; 
and Mr. Chamberlain spoke six months ago as if he had 
a scheme of co-operative central factories ready for pre- 
sentation. Such a scheme would, more than anything 
else, serve to unite the prosperity of the plantation owners 
with the greatest good of persons of less importance— 
who are the greatest number. 

One scheme which Mr. Chamberlain has before him is 
that of Mr. Duncan Stewart, as embodied in a letter to 
the Colonial Secretary. Its author is a Glasgow engineer 
with thirty years’ experience in the making and working of 
sugar plant. He has erected factories in most countries 
where sugar is grown, especially in Cuba and Egypt, 
which might claim to instruct the world in the handling, 
if not in the growing, of sugar cane. The essential fea- 
tures of his scheme are two. (1) The factories to be co- 
operative, the growers getting a minimum remunerative 
price for their cane and sharing in the profits; (2) the 
factory not merely to extract the sugar but to carry it to 
every stage of refinement, also to prepare all by-products 
(such as rum, tasteless spirit, golden syrup, &c.) and put 
these in a condition, both of preparation and packing, to 
go into the wholesale market or into direct consumptiop. 
Thus not only would the large planters and the peasant 
proprietors have interests in common—all local agricul- 
turists being virtually consolidated by the factory into 
one co-operative group—but there would be a similar con- 
solidation of all the processes of manufacture, and the 
profits of these also would go to the growers. The present 
way, be it understood, is to waste fortunes in carrying 
raw or half-raw material (that is to say, largely dirt) from 
one part of the world to another, so that the sugar which 
is grown in Barbados has to be refined in another hemi- 
sphere. The proposal was to find capital for these 
factories under an Imperial guarantee of 3 per cent. for ten 
years. 

Such was, we believe, the scheme which Mr. Chamber- 
lain had in view when he made his great speech on West 
Indian Supply last August. The scheme is not dead, but 
two others have entered the field since then. ‘‘ Lipton to 
the Rescue” became a familiar headline early in December. 
Discussion of what that meant was forthwith rebuked by 
Sir Thomas Lipton himself as premature, and at once 
drew in its head. But it is freely guessed and averred 
that the Napoleon of Food-Providers was found more 
than half-inclined to ‘take on” the West Indies at his 
own risk and without asking a guarantee. A wise 
Colonial Secretary, who has to come before Parliament 
for guarantees and grants-in-aid oftener than he would 
like, naturally deemed such an offer worth thinking about. 
We may take it, then, that one of the sources from which 
“information” is now being awaited is Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s commissioner-of-inquiry. 

The other source is the Quilter-Lubbock mission. 
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Those two gentlemen may, without offence, be regarded as 
representing the interests of the Colonial Company which 
has the largest existing stake in the West Indian sugar 
industry. They have gone to the Colonies equipped with a 
recommendation from the Colonial Secretary. The Central 
Factory scheme proposed by Sir Cuthbert Quilter has not 
been very favourably received in Barbados. The planters 
are astonished at the estimated cost of his central factories, 
and he is astonished at the cost of their sugar-cane. This 
scheme agrees with the Glasgow one in bespeaking an 
Imperial guarantee for a number of years, and the factories 
would be co-operative in a‘ sense, though hardly in the 
wide sense said to be atmed at by Mr. Stewart. On 
the other hand, there is nothing to show (and there are 
strong reasons making it unlikely) that this scheme con- 
templates bringing the operation of refining fully up to the 
most perfected Continental system, according to which not 
only is the refining carried out by machinery of the 
most advanced type, but aiso all the related processes— 
from the first handling of the raw material up to and 
including the manufacture and commercial manipulation 
of every product and by-product—are consolidated into a 
unified industry engaging many employés in a multiplicity 
of operations. Now such a method is obviously in the 
line of modern things, and would develop the Colonists as 
well as the Colonies; but it might not suit the refining 
interest in this country, to whom the champions of the 
sugar interest are indebted for much public support in 
recent times. We hope that whatever is done in this 
matter will be done with full regard to the whole good of 
the West Indian people—with regard to the social eleva- 
tion of the Colonists as well as the commercial restoration 
of a valued product. On this vital point let readers give 
weight to the considerations suggested by the letter from 
a well-informed Trinidad correspondent which appears in 
our correspondence columns. 
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FINANCE 
HOW TO MEET THE DEFICIT 


Tue financial year will probably close at the end of March 
with a deficit. How much that deficit will be it is im- 
possible yet to determine, for nearly two-thirds of the 
month of March have yet to be brought to account, and 
it is not known how far savings in other departments may 
have counterbalanced the supplementary estimates for the 
great spending services. But it may safely be assumed 
that there will be a deficit. This year’s deficit, however, if 
it stood alone, would be a small matter which need give 
very little concern to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
What is far more serious is that, on the basis of existing 
taxation, there will be shown to be a very much larger 
deficit in the new financial year opening on April 1. We 
know what estimates of expenditure will be placed before 
the House of Commons by the Chancellor, but we do not 
know what estimates of revenue he will put forward. He 
will be guided in it, firstly, no doubt, by the actual yield 
of the closing year; and, secondly, by the frame of mind 
he happens to be in. If he be in a sanguine mood, as he 
was last April, when he gave away a portion of the 
tobacco duty and increased the exemptions from the 
income tax, he may assume the revenue of 1899-1900 to 
be very considerably larger than in 1898-99. If he be in 
a pessimistic mood, as he was two years ago, he may 
think that the present year’s results will not be exceeded. 
Thus his estimates may vary, according to his frame of 
mind, from half a million to a full million; and conse- 
quently the deficit for 1899-1900 may be taken at anything 
from 3 millions sterling to 4) millions sterling. 

To meet that deficit, taxation in some form or other 
will have to be imposed, unless Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
should be tempted to adopt a proposal which is much 
urged upon him, but which would be the worst of all 
possible expedients. We refer to the suspension of the 
Sinking Fund. Other nations have a wholesome respect 
for the power of this country, because everyone knows 
that she can spend upon her army and her navy more than 
any other State in the world, and that if she is willing so 
to spend she can recruit almost countless numbers from 
her subject populations. Our immense wealth and the 
revenue that we can raise are, therefore, the two con- 
siderations that have the greatest weight with other 
Governments. To confess before the world that we are 
uawilling to put our hands in our pockets, even at a time 
of international strain, and suspend the Sinking Fund 
would be to remove this wholesome respect, and go far to 
neutralise the effect of recent increases in the navy and 
the army. Moreover, it is the duty of the country to 
reduce debt in time of peace, for it is certain that the debt 
would have to be enormously increased in the event of a 
great war. Lastly, the Sinking Fund is a reserve which 
ought to be held sacred in times of peace. 

We will not do Sir Michael Hicks-Beach the discredit 
of supposing he will listen to those who urge him to 
suspend the Sinking Fund. He will rather impose some 
kind of new taxation. Some advise him to put another 
penny on the income tax. We are not of that number, 
for, as was stated in these columns on March 4, the re- 
missions that have been made in regard to the income tax 
make it more and more of a class tax, and, therefore, 
more and more odious; and, secondly, the income tax 
was never intended, either by Sir Robert Peel or by Mr. 
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Gladstone, to be the mainstay of our finances. It was an 


‘extraordinary tax useful for great emergencies and for 


carrying out desirable reforms. Others urge a reduction 
of the subventions to agriculture and to undenominational 
education. But that is to recommend a course which 
Government cannot for political reasons be expected to take, 

What then remains? The first and most obvious 
thing for the Chancellor to do is to boldly admit that he 
made a mistake last year in reducing the tobacco duty, 
That would be the right thing to do, and if he adds a little 
more to that duty he may easily find from 1} million 
sterling to 14 million sterling. If he goes farther, and 
adds both to the beer and the spirit duties, he ought to be 
able to raise as much more, while some remodelling of 
the existing taxes, remitting here and augmenting there, 
would probably give him what more may be required, 
Thus the task before the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
really not so difficult as at first sight it seems. As far as 
can be judged at present there is no danger of a disturbance 
of the peace of Europe, and there is very little likelihood 
of continued war scares. If that be so the yield of 
existing taxes will increase of itself. Trade will improve ; 
business upon the Stock Exchange will expand; and 
owing to both causes there will be a considerable increase 
in the stamp duties. There ought also to be an increase 
in the yield of the income tax. And, asa matter of course, 
there will be an increase in the Post Office and Telegraph 
services; while assuming, as we should like to do, that 
there will be no serious labour disputes, excise and 
customs ought also to yield better, from the mere fact that 
there will be a good demand for labour, and consequently 
higher wages. All that being so, tobacco, spirits, and 
beer, with a few alterations here and there, ought to give 
as much money as is required without an immediate 
recourse to those heroic remedies which, however, must 
come if our national expenditure is to be maintained upon 
its present abnormal scale. 


NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY 


THE recent history of this important Company is a striking illus- 
tration of what energetic management will do. Founded as far 
back as 1808, for a considerable period it showed little vitality. In 
the early part of the ’eighties, however, various beneficial 
changes were effected. The business of the old Amicable 
Company was acquired, a new actuary-secretary was ap- 
pointed, and vigorous and successful efforts were made to put 
the claims of the office more strongly before the public. Of 
course, one of the first effects of the new policy was to increase 
the rate of expenses. Their percentage to the premium income 
was 14'2 in 1884, and it gradually rose until for several years it 
stood in the neighbourhood of 20. In view of the leeway to be 
made up, however, it cannot be said that this increase was un- 
reasonable. Thanks to the new policy being vigorously developed, 
and the absorption of the Reliance Office some few years ago, 
there has been a very marked growth in the business of the Com- 
pany, as the following table will show :— 


New Sums Premium 
assured Income Funds 
& 
( je 262,860 — osccee 140,126 ...... 1,872,270 
SO“ cxnase a ee 368,528 ...... 31532,710 


It is also a subject for congratulation that the expense ratio. is 
beginning to decline, it having been slightly under 16} per cent. 
in 1897. The figures for 1898 are not yet available, it being one 
of the relics which this office retains of a more easy-going past 
that its accounts for each calendar year are not published until the 
following June. The bonuses paid after the 1896 valuation were 
rather smaller than those of the previous quinquennium, but ona 
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policy taken out at 30 amounted for the first five years to £1 16s. 4d. 
per cent. per annum, a satisfactory rate. The method of allocating 
bonuses on the new series, however, involves a diminution in the 
amount as the policy lengthens, and is not to be commended. It 
is one of the elementary principles of life assurance that the good 
lives pay for the bad, and therefore bonuses should increase and 
not decrease as the assurer grows older. They did so in the old 
series of this office, and it is strange that the system of diminishing 
bonuses should now prevail. The premiums of the} office are 
moderate, and the bonuses declared at the last valuation in 18096, 
though slightly below those of 1891, are, on the whole, fairly 
satisfactory. The office is undoubtedly in a sound position, while 
we look to see it improved by the continuance of the present 
policy. For its size it does a considerable annuity business 
at rates which, on the whole, compare favourably with those of 
its competitors. 


ASSURANCE MISCELLANEA 


THE new business secured by the Equity and Law Life in 1898 
was below the average of recent years, but the mortality was very 
favourable and the expense ratio was under Io per cent. 

The Refuge Assurance has made progress both in ordinary 
and industrial business, its total premium income for 1898 having 
amounted to £1,188,936, an increase of about 9 per cent. on 1897. 

The Scottish Life Assurance is also going ahead, its new 
business in 1898 having been 50 per cent. more than in 1896. 

According to the report of the Railway Passengers’Assurance 
the receipts from workmen’s compensation policies were below the 
expectation, lower rates having been quoted by competing offices. 
We believe this is not an exceptional experience. 

The report of the Sun Life contains the announcement that the 
proportion of profits allotted to policy-holders is proposed to be 
increased from 80 to 90 per cent. The change is certainly very 
desirable. 


To A. N. P. (Helensburgh).—The address of the University 
Life Assurance Society is 25 Pall Mall, S.W. Scottish graduates are 
eligible as policy-holders. The other two offices you name—the 
Metropolitan and the Scottish Provident—are both very good, 
but it is impossible to say which of the three would suit you best 
without further information than you give. Send fuller particulars, 
including present age, and state the special purpose (if any) which 
the assurance is intended to serve. Moreover, see [answer to 
C. M. 

To C, M. (Kensington).—You have made a good] selection. 
The Scottish Provident, the Equitable, and the University are all 
first-class offices, and the choice should be determined; by your 
circumstances. If the object is to secure as large an amount as 
possible in case of early death, we should select the first; if the 
largest ultimate return, the second or third. Believing with you 
that many readers find it difficult to weigh the claims of rival 
offices of about the same standing, we shall devote attention to 
this branch of the subject in an early issue. 


A UNIQUE INDIA COUNCIL ALLOTMENT 


SiR JAMES WESTLAND, in his financial statement in March last, 
made provision for the sale of India Council Bills during the 
financial year ending 31st inst. to realise in sterling sixteen millions. 
He has already obtained nearly eighteen millions, and there are 
two more weekly drawings to be effected; yet the demand for 
remittances continues strong, partly because bankers and mer- 
chants are more restricted than they used to be to Council Bills as 
a form of remittance. The allotment on Wednesday last was 
unique in respect of the large amount of applications. Seventy 
lacs were offered for tender, and over 12} crores were applied for. 
These applications at the present exchange value of the rupee are 
equivalent to over eight millions sterling. The Council, therefore, 
received in one week applications for more than half the year’s 
requirements. This strong demand for remittances does not, 
however, raise the price, for the minimum rates accepted were the 
Same as those of the two previous allotments, namely, the Govern- 
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ment’s ideal rate of 1s. 4d. for bills, and jd. more for transfers. 
In some Anglo-Indian banking circles easier conditions are 
expected to prevail shortly, for the active rice season in Burma 
is coming to an end, and as regards wheat exports poor crops are 
reported from Scinde and the Punjaub. 


NOTES 


Stock Exchange business is quiet. We are in the midst of a 
nineteen-day account; Easter is approaching, and whether it be 
owing to the financial outlook or to vague feelings of uneasiness 
with respect to politics, the fact remains that the public are doing 
very little. Professional operators have, generally speaking, 
positions open for the rise, and with the prospect of little activity 
for some weeks prices have drooped. In the Home Railway 
market South-Eastern and Chatham stocks were bought on the 
second reading of the Companies’ Bill; but on the advance 
realisations were pressed, and prices fell back slightly. Brighton 
Deferred stock has been bought on the idea that in the event of 
Parliamentary sanction to the fusion it will be possible for the 
Brighton Company to work in closer working arrangement with 
the combined undertaking. 


The position in the American market may be briefly de- 
scribed: no business, few incidents, and sagging prices. To 
some extent this heavy tone in the American market has affected 
active Canadian railway securities, Grand Trunk stocks in par- 
ticular, whilst Canadian Pacific shares have been flat this week on 
vague rumours of probable new capital requirements in connecticn 
with the Crow’s Nest Pass extension. 


The most active department of the Stock Exchange has been 
that for Mining shares. In the South African section the shares 
of Rhodesian properties have attracted most attention. The 
Kaiser-Rhodes meeting led to much buying of Chartered shares, 
but there were apparently large blocks in the market which brokers 
had orders to sell at limits, and any advance in the price brought 
out a lot of this stock. Other Rhodesian shares, such as Matabele 
Gold Reefs, Geelongs, Selukwes, and Willoughbys, have been 
active, and have held their prices. The market is still largely a 
professional one, but brokers report a fair amount of investment 
business. Copper shares have been unsteady, partly because the 
market for the metal has been unsteady, and a good many realisa- 
tions have been effected ; but on every fall any favourable advices 
from the Metal market have an immediate effect. 


On Tuesday last the death occurred of Mr. Stewart Pixley, 
senior, a well-known City personality, and head of the firm of 
Pixley & Abell, bullion brokers. Mr. Pixley, besides being an 
authority upon matters connected with the bullion market, was 
well-known outside the City as one of the pioneers of the volunteer 
movement. He was captain in the 1st Middlesex (Victoria Rifles) 
and a prominent member of the Council of the National Rifle 
Association. On many occasions he shot for the English Eight, 
and was a well-known figure at Wimbledon and Bisley. As far 
back as 1862 he succeeded in carrying off the Queen’s Prize. 
Mr. Pixley was a Deputy-Lieutenant for the County of London, 
and a J.P. for the County of Middlesex. The news of his not 
altogether unexpected yet somewhat sudden death was received 
with feelings of sincere regret, for Mr. Stewart Pixley was a 
gentleman. 


In reply to J. W. (Belfast), we can only say that the Bushmills 
shares are not thought well of in London. The concern is con- 
sidered over-capitalised, and the balance sheet does not give any 
detailed information. More should be known about the Company 
and its prospects in the North of Ireland than in London. 


THE HOTEL CEGIL RESTAURANT 


ORCHESTRA DAILY. 
The Dinner of London—the ‘‘ Cecelia”? Dinner at 10s. 6d. 
A. JUDAH, Manager. 
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MR. ZANGWILL ON AMERICA 


To begin with, this is not an interview. 1 was dining 
with Mr. Zangwill at a certain club, and I asked hima 
few questions about America. He has been home a week, 
and the subject is still fresh, I may say, uppermost in such 
sections of his mind as I was permitted to pry into. 

‘« After careful consideration of the various factors of 
American life, I have come to the conclusion that there is 
a balance of probability in favour of the United States 
ultimately developing into a democracy,” he slowly re- 
marked, in reply to an obvious opening. The hyper- 
sensitiveness of the American public he explained this 
way. ‘‘ The people are flattered by their politicians, from 
the President downwards. The gist of half their public 
speeches, delivered with a view to office or popular favour, 
is, ‘What an extraordinary and enlightened and cul- 
tured nation we are!’ No flattery, no office! Pilain- 
speaking is unaccustomed diet,” he added, ‘‘ and 
therefore when I said a few commonplace things 
about the drama, for instance, things that I have 
already said without causing much remark on this side, 
their papers were full of it. The American drama is 
very much the same as ours, only worse. Criticism is a 
ticklish thing. ‘Who made yow a critic?’ is the general 
retort when an adverse opinion is expressed. People 
forget that the critic is always self-constituted, and that his 
criticisms are his credentials.” 

In one way Mr. Zangwill’s trip differed from all other 
trips. The English lecturer has hitherto followed Major 
Pond, ¢he agent, from city to city, has just rushed through 
his programme, and gone home again with the dollars. 
Not so Mr. Zangwill, who first of all spent two months in 
spying out the land, then went a-lecturing leisurely and 
without an agent; and when tired of lecturing spent 
another two months in the country, which he really seems 
to have visited. He appears to have been particularly im- 
pressed with the fine private collections of pictures he 
came across, collections that take rank with those of 
many of the minor Continental towns. ‘‘ Even some of 
the millionaires have good pictures,” he said, recalling 
former surprises; and then he added, ‘‘1 fancy that the 
worst of the race for the dollars is over.” 

I asked him about the war and what he saw of it? 
Some of the men he met were still suffering from malaria, 
and then there was Colonel Roosevelt. The Colonel is evi- 
dently an admirably constituted personality—a writer, states- 
man, and soldier all in one. Mr. Zangwill told me of his 
books, his public services as a high official, and then of the 
man of action who had just played so prominent a part in 
theCuban campaign. We spoke of the Philippines. ‘‘I was 
present at the welcome given to the American Peace Com- 
missioners on their return from Paris, and, curiously 
enough, the same hour that they were being congratulated 
came news of the fighting at Manila. The situation was 
somewhat ironical.” Turning to some of the paradoxical 
situations created by recent events in the States, Mr. 
Zangwill laid all the blame on the American Constitution. 
**It is more perfect than the human beings for whose 
government it was framed. The American people is one 
thing and their Constitution another. When the two 
clash you get absurdity. No people in the world could 
live up to such a Constitution.” 

Less weighty matters came up for discussion. I was 
told that Mr. Zangwill had spent an afternoon with Kipling 
before his illness; of the charm of W. D. Howells, the 
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veteran who, despite his sixty years, treated the compara. 
tive newcomer with a deference and a courtesy hard to 


‘match. Mr. Zangwill admired Hamlin Garland, the author 


of ‘‘ Rose of Dutcher’s Cooly” and other novels, who with 
Joaquin Miller had just returned from Klondike. No men 
of the closet these American writers, evidently! but 
hunters and hardy wayfaring men. The ‘ Zangwill hat” 
—a specimen dangled ona stand beside us—had originated 
from this visit, and the author of ‘‘ Dreamers of the 
Ghetto ” told me how the gallery birds at a theatre, recog. 
nising him, spent the interval between the acts in singing, 
**Zangwill, Zangwill, get your hair cut!” The American 
woman—no, she is not superficial, as I was ungallant 
enough to suggest. The men have good physiques, 
although there is some possibility of their developing 
several new and unheard-of nervous diseases. Mr, 
Zangwill is going back to the States in August to super- 
intend the production of his play—a ‘‘ Ghetto” play. He 
told me this as we walked over to the Lyceum, where we 
both admired Mr. Martin Harvey’s Sydney Carton. “I’m 
beginning to understand how the French managed that 
Dreyfus business,” said Mr. Zangwill as, during the trial 
scene, we watched the informal way in which Darnay was 
despatched to the guillotine. 


THE CASE FOR THE FILIPINOS 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
bong Kong, bebruary 11, 1899. 


THE bubble has at last burst at the Philippines. Hostilities have 
broken out between the United States troops and the troops of 
the Filipino Government. On Sunday last an outpost affair 
developed into a general attack. The American losses are 
reported to be heavy, but the natives appear to have got the worst 
of it. Owing to the strict censorship exercised at Manila, we 
have been unable to get any reliable account of the engagement ; 
therefore we are anxiously awaiting the arrival of a steamer bring- 
ing detailed news from the seat of war. This outburst has not 
come as a surprise to those who have followed the Philippine 
question from the beginning ; and a vast majority of the American 
community in the Far East are strong in their condemnation of 
the shilly-shally policy pursued by their Government in dealing 
with the natives. ‘The Filipinos actually conquered the islands 
from Spain, and drove the remaining Spanish troops into Manila, 
when they hemmed them in, and practically handed them over to 
the United States troops and fleet. The natives could have 
finished up the war themselves, but acted in this latter part of 
the campaign with their American allies, who, they claim, came 
to give them their freedom. After Manila was captured—which 
was done pro forma—by the United States troops, the natives 
naturally looked forsome recognition at the hands of the Americans, 
but found to their surprise that it was not forthcoming. They 
were utterly ignored, and thus the first seeds of distrust of the 
United States were sown. It is not difficult to moralise and point 
out mistakes after the event, but it is evident to the onlooker (and, 
indeed, this view is shared by many of the Americans at Manila) 
that the present calamity has been brought about by the complete 
lack of any definite policy upon the part of the United States 
Government. Had the matter been discussed in the Senate, and 
the question of the future of the Philippines thoroughly thrashed 
out, and the arguments for and against American occupation been 
carefully weighed, and a definite line of policy adopted immediately 
after the news of the destruction of the Spanish fleet off Cavite 
was received, it is more than probable that the present crisis could 
never have arisen. On the other hand, the American Government 
have allowed matters to drift ; they have decided upon no par- 
ticular line of policy, and have let affairs take care of themselves, 
with the result which we now witness. But how are things to 
end? Will the Government of the United States allow itself to 
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be dragged into a guerilla war that may last for years? The 
natives know their own country, and are past-masters at jungle 
fighting. In the interests of trade (which will be disorganised), 
as well as in the interests of peace and humanity, it is to be hoped 
that a war of extermination, such as we see at Acheen, will not be 
the fate of the Philippines. 


A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
AMONG THE EDITORS—I 


A FRIEND and myself once decided to write a truthful record of 
our experiences in looking for journalistic work. We didn’t really 
want the work, but thought it would be rather fun to pretend we 
did. The things we propose to do are always much more interest- 
ing than those we achieve. In this case my friend was the 
defaulter. After some days spent in Fleet Street and thereabouts, 
she backed out. The aggravating part of it was that her adven- 
tures were well worth recounting—they may have been a little 
highly coloured—indeed, some of them rivalled a sensational page 
in an American paper. They were utterly unlike mine ; this, to 
use her words, was perhaps owing to my sober (she meant heavy) 
manner. 

“You didn’t enter into the spirit of the thing,” said she. 

“] behaved in a becoming and decorous way, if that’s what 
you mean.” 

“T should hope you did,” tartly ; “but how did you get on at 
the ‘D. D’s’? You said you went there.” 

“Yes, and I shall not be likely to forget it; you know the 
office? Well, I was groping about at the foot of the narrow stair- 
case, when suddenly I heard, ‘Sh-sh-sh-ut,’ and the next moment 
a little man with a face like a cherub dismounted from the 
banisters, with a spirited swing of his right leg. Seeing me he 
bowed, and perhaps my evident astonishment: prompted him to 
speak. 

“Your servant, madam,’ said he, with his hand (and hat) on 
hisheart. ‘I trust my hasty descent did not startle you. Let 
me say it is the first uninterrupted “ slide” I’ve had to-day, brought, 
I must add, to a delightful termination. Pardon me? Ah, yes, 
the Decaden?’s Daily offices, fifth floor. Top, madam! Top, alas ! 
Genius ever did affect a garret! Good-day, madam, good-day,’ 
and with a final sweep of his hat he left me. 

“T stumbled up the stairs with many a little giggle at the 
recollection of the sliding cherub. At the top I found a buffed 
glass door near the staircase, on which was pasted a sickly green 
Placard with ‘ Decadent’s Daily’ and ‘Inquiries’ written under- 
neath, I knocked, and the door was answered by a soft-voiced 
little boy with an enormous head, who told me he thought every- 
one was out, and added wistfully : 

“* Would you like me to inquire ?’ 

“Don’t be an ass, Selinus !—of course you'll inquire,’ came a 
treble voice from behind a screen in a corner of the room, from 
where a tentative click-click betrayed the speaker as a type-writer. 
The boy crossed the .anding without waiting for a card, and with 
his hand on the door said: 

“*Wot name ‘Il I say?’ I gave my name, and presently a 
deep bass voice reached me: 

“¢Selinus, you’re a fool! I told you distinctly I could see no 
one until I had finished this important work. What was the 
name? Joy? A’merry name! After all, you may show the 
gentleman in. What? A lady? Paralyse me pretty! Well, then, 
show the lady in.’ 

“The boy came out looking unconcerned enough to reassure me, 
and with a firm step I entered the editorial room. Even the extra- 
ordinary preface on the staircase had not exhausted my powers of 
astonishment, and it was with a gasp I recovered from this new 
surprise. On the hearth-rug stood an exceedingly good-looking 
young man, attired in a dark blue ‘kimono’ edged with yellow 
silk cord. In his right hand a pair of tongs held in the correct 
shoulder-arms fashion. On his head, a boat-shaped paper cap, set 
at a rakish angle. I don’t know if in my appearance there was 
anything unexpected, or calculated to astonish, but as I bowed he 
turned hurriedly and put down the tongs. 
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“¢ Will you sit down?’ he said hastily, indicating a chair, and 
with a wrench to the ‘kimono,’ revealing a slight and normally- 
clad figure. The paper boat he forgot to remove, and as he drew 
up a chair to the desk ina businesslike manner, I could hardly 
restrain a smile. 

“*¢ You came,’ he began, ‘to see ——’ 

“©The editor,’ said I. 

“¢ Oh—well—a—perhaps I—a—might be of some——’ 

“Is Mr. Gardenia out?’ I asked. 

“*Heis. In fact, he just now slid down the stairs—that is, the 
banisters. Might I ask, in passing, if you happened to see a 
prostrate form anywhere about as you came up? He was ina 
reckless and daring mood this morning.’ 

“] raised my eyebrows in what I hoped was a disdainful way- 
Were these people mad, or did they take nothing seriously? At 
this moment a loud report from the vicinity of the fireplace made me 
jump almost out of my chair. 

“* Body of Bacchus! The chestnuts!’ said the handsome 
young man, as he bounded towards the fire. Tongs in hand, he 
turned, and with evident concern in his voice, said : 

“<T hope you were not frightened. It’s only my breakfast,’ 
and then he rescued several enormous chestnuts from a red-hot 
shovel, which was balanced on the glowing coals by the aid of a 
boot-jack, 

“«T was betting myself hats as you came in, as to which would 
go off first, but,’ with the faintest hesitation, ‘since then I’ve for- 
gotten the chestnuts.’ I remained frigidly silent, and, after a 
pause, he went on : 

“¢ May I offer you one?’ 

“ At this point my sense of humour got the better of me, or per- 
haps it was that I adore roast chestnuts, for—with reluctance of 
course—I melted into a smile, and presently found myself discuss- 
ing some of the most excellent chestnuts imaginable. The 
young man sat the while on the edge of the wide fire-guard, in an 
attitude of, I fear, conscious grace. 

“¢] make an admirable catspaw,’ said he, peeling the brown 
crackly skin froma red-hot chestnut ‘in the deftest manner. ‘I 
wish I knew as much about editing a paper.’ 

“Which reminds me,’ said I, half rising, ‘that I came up 
here to get some work, and I have stayed too long already. 
Will you tell Mr. Gardenia, from me, that I’ll call again to- 
morrow. I'll leave a card for him—perhaps he'll know my 
name.’ 

“He does know it, looking at the card, ‘and your work too. 
I’m certain he’d be delighted to have some of it.’ 

“This did not fail to please me, and when the young man 
held the door open, his graceful figure bent in a perpetual bow, I 
could not but offer my hand (besides I’d eaten nearly all the 
chestnuts).” 


Miss Livingston Prescott, the author of a new novel called 
“ Helot and Hero,” is the latest author who has become her own 
publisher. She says she has been much impressed by Sir Walter 
Besant’s revelations in the Author as to the undue profits reaped 
from successful novels even by good publishers. The result is 
that copies of her latest story are being distributed by Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall. Though Miss Livingston Prescott writes 
fervently of military life and of gaol discipline, she is herself an 
invalid. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘It is odd how careless some of our best 
black and white artists are in the matter of drawing. Anyone by con- 
tinuing the circle on the front of the engine in Sir John Tenniel’s admirable 
Punch cartoon of this week will see that the fore part of the engine cannot 
belong to the body. On the very next page the lines of the right-hand 
balustrade cannot be made to unite with the pedestals at the foot of the 
staircase. The left-hand pedestal could not be in the picture at all, and 
in other points the drawing is defective. Mr. Gould’s clever caricature in 
the !Vestmznster on Mr. Rhodes, the Kaiser, and Mr. Kruger shows a 
very short left arm on Oom Paul. The average hand reaches a point 
about six inches above the knee. The shortening in this case, however, 
may be intentional. The matter is not of much intportance, but, after all, 
anything is better correct than otherwise.” 
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IN PASSING 


MRs. KEELEY kept up her interest in the contemporary drama to 
the very last. “Trelawney of the Wells” excited her curiosity 
and she watched its career with enthusiastic attention. When 
Mr. Hare revived “ School” a couple of months ago, Mrs. Keeley 
observed : “ He has made a great ‘mistake in not engaging Miss 
Irene Vanbrugh, who alone of the young actresses has the style 
of the English girl in the’sixties.” This was a curiously prophetical 
speech, as Mr. Hare has now selected the lady, who is a daughter 
of the late Prebendary Barnes, for his next production. 


Sir Robert Reid, who, the gossips say, is now destined to be 
Lord Chancellor when the Liberals come into office, is a descendant 
of a fine race, the Reids of Mouswald, is a sound lawyer who has 
been Attorney-General, and is one of the most popular of Scottish 
members. When addressing a judge or the House, he taps on 
the leathern case of his eyeglasses, as his ancestors might have 
tapped on their snuff-box. He is a hardworking, genial bachelor 
who tells a gocd story and is as young as his own nephews. He 
thrice represented Oxford in racquets and was three years in the 
*Varsity cleven, when he kept wicket with distinction ; his highest 
score was twenty-threc. 


Another story of Dr. Reid, the new Professor of Ancient 
History at Cambridge. When an undergraduate at Christ’s, in 
the same year with him was Mr. R. T. Wright, afterwards Fifth 
Wrangler (1869), and now manager of the Pitt Press. Everybody 
knew the two men were safe for the highest honours, so no one 
was surprised at seeing one day the following epigram posted upon 
the screens :— 


“ No freshman of Christ’s College need ° 
Know any more than Wright and Reid.” 


A new Irish humourist, Mr. Percy French, at a concert in 
Steinway Hall last week, defined an impressionist as an artist 
who does not know what his picture will be like until he has 
finished it. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the well-known American publishers, 
lately received the following orders from school-teachers : 


Hughton, Mifflin & Co., 
Gents :—Please send me by mail 20 copies of Division 
of Sir Loungfellow. Respectfully ——. 


Dear Sirs :—I want Emmerson’s Essay on Love, in 
phamphlet form. Address Miss —. 


Lowell once declared that “we are the most Common-Schooled 
and least educated people in the world.” 


The death of Mr. Willie Wilde removes one of the cleverest 
wits of our time. With a tawny beard and a supreme contempt 
for conventionalities, he was rather a rough diamond. But he 
had met everybody worth meeting, and could have written as good 
an Irish tale as Lever. He lacked pertinacity, and after he 
married a rich widow he merely toyed with journalism. “The 
golden period of the drama will be when talent alone suffices to 
bring an actor to the top of the tree. But then there will be no 
managers left, so they'll just have to act in the parks” was a 
favourite dictum of his. 


Miss Mary Kingsley has a poor opinion of the value to the 
West African native of what we call education, and m her recent 
*Studies” tells the following story by way of justification :—* I 
r2member one day in Cameroons coming across a young African 
lady, of the age of twelve, who I knew was enjoying the advan- 
tages of white tuition at a school. So, in order to open up con- 
versation, I asked her what she had been Jearning. ‘Ebberyting,’ 
she observed with a genial smile. I asked her then what she 
knew, so as to approach the subject from a different standpoint for 
purposes of comparison. ‘Ebberyting,’ she said. This hurt my 
vanity, for though I am a good deal more than twelve years of age, 
I am far below this state of knowledge ; so I said, ‘ Well, my dear, 
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and if you do, you’re the person I have long wished to meet, fo 
you can tell me why you are black.’ ‘Oh, yes,’ she said, with a 
perfect beam of satisfaction, ‘one of my pa’s pa’s saw dem 
Patriark Noah wivout his clothes.’ ” 


Sir Douglas Galton will be remembered by his works rather 
than by his words, for he was taciturn and always appeared to 
meditate over his replies. He once explained this by saying that 
few men would ever make errors if they always repeated the 
multiplication table before returning an impetuous answer. He 
held the Woolwich record, and his distinguished career has yielded 
many profitable engineering works. Once asked if he was con- 
nected with Dr. Francis Galton, he replied, “ Only departmentally; 
he would explain to you scientifically the relation between the 
problems I have to face and my methods of working them out.” 


Lady Ridley united members of the two political camps, for 
she was the sister of Lord Tweedmouth, and wife of the Home 
Secretary. In Society she was a popular figure, and with ready 
tact she had a happy facility for always saying something witty, 
yet conciliatory. When the Liberal-Unionists quitted the Glad- 
stonian camp, Sir William Harcourt observed to Lady Ridley that 
they had lost some great men. “ Don’t say lost, but gone before,” 
was her answer. To her is also attributed the sof, “ Home Rule 
is proposed to cioak foreign misrule.” 


One of the most original houses in London is that belonging 
to Mr. Mortimer Mempes, now approaching completion in 
Cadogan Gardens. Entirely designed by the owner after the 
model of a Japanese temple, the preliminary work was executed in 
the Far East. The carving in each room represents a different 
flower, and the gold background throws into relief the dark cherry 
wood. The doors are of bronze, and the sliding windows reach 
from floor to ceiling, whilst a minstrel gallery and secret staircase 
are in the studio. Mr. Mortimer Mempes is an Australian with a 
predilection for Japanese art, the discovery of new methods of 
printing, and an unlimited flow of anecdote. His next “ one-man 
show” will soon be due, and he is now painting Sir Henry Irving, 
Mr. Balfour, Miss Constance Collier, and Miss Pamela Plowden. 


Lord Truro was not widely known. Called to the Bar, where 
he did not practise, he played cricket moderately well, and was 
recently a candidate for the vacant Secretaryship of the M.C.C. 
A short man with a thick moustache, high complexion and rather 
abrupt manner, he died at Mentone of pneumonia. His great- 
uncle, the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, used to drive his 
own coach on the Western Circuit with a brace of horse-pistols 
sticking out of his pockets. His wife, Augusta, daughter of the: 
Duke of Sussex, often drove beside him. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


A NOTE FROM THE PHILIPPINES 


Slo Zlo, Pbilippine Fslands, January 19, 1899. 

DEAR ——,—Arrived at this benighted spot yesterday, after a 
six days’ voyage. Suddenly find that the mail goes to-day by 
H.M.S. Rattler, a similar ship to ourselves, whom we are 
relieving. The mails here are quite happy-go-lucky, and it is not 
at all an unusual thing to go for three or four weeks without either 
receiving a mail or having the chance of sending one home. In 
fact, this is about the most unapproachable spot (as far as England 
is concerned) on the face of the earth. We had somewhat of a 
dusting on our way here with the north-east monsoon, and were 
sent away from Hong Kong in a dreadful hurry ; but we are here 
all right, and likely to stay round about the Islands for two or 
three months. At present the situation here is as follows, The 
insurgents have taken the place, and have hoisted their flag over 
the fort. Two American warships are here, a transport with 
2,000 troops, the whole awaiting instructions from headquarters. 
The opinion here is that they will do no good to themselves or to 
anyone else by trying to force the situation, as the chief towns 
are chiefly occupied by English, and nearly the whole of the trade 
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‘lippines is English. The rebels will fight to the end, but 
Se ot chet sea nse will do no harm to them and every 
harm to the English who occupy them. 

We had a visit from the Vice-Consul, a representative of 
Smith, Bell & Co., yesterday ; but there are few people of any 
interest to me here, and I hope we do not stay here long. We go 
to Manila next, and I hope eventually to Singapore. 

I was just sitting down to lunch in the Rattler, when a signal 
from the Pigmy recalled me for a serious accident. I made post 
haste with the doctor of the Raétler and found the fracture not 
quite so bad as supposed, so that we were able to sit down to a 


le lunch oa board here. 
—_— F. H. N. (Naval Surgeon). 


SAND AND SORE EYES 
Perth, W.A,, January 19, 1899. 


DEAR J——,—I am now living about two miles out from Perth, on 
the top of a hill possessing the familiar name of Highgate Hill. 
The savoury perfumes in Perth during summer are not conducive 
to good health, and typhoid is so bad. _ 

When you likened your return to Pitlochrie after Braemar to 
the descent of Lucifer, I had not the slightest idea it was “as hot as 
hell” there—pardon the expression ; but the climate here is ten 
degrees hotter just now, and Lucifer must have thrown out a 
‘busful of mosquitoes as he fell, for they are something terrible at 
night, and so are the fireflies, which actually prowl around one’s 
bed with lanterns. On the Goldfields the heat has been intense, 


LIFE AND NATURE 


I passed through the gates of the city, 
The streets were strange and still ; 

Through the doors of the open churches 
The organs were moaning shrill. 


Through the doors and the great high windows 
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and on one of them, I am told for a positive fact, “the hens 
have to be fed on chopped ice to prevent them laying boiled 
eggs.” 

One of the fellows lately back from Norseman branch of the 
bank gave a fearful account of the place; his bedroom was a 
room screened off the |bar of the hotel, and he had to share it 
with three other men. Live meat is never seen and no vegetables 
can grow. All meat is tinned, or tinned dog as they call it— 
tinned dog for breakfast, tinned dog for lunch, and for dinner 
tinned dog hot. He also told me, when work is over, there was 
nothing to do but shake dice with the miners. 

I cannot say that W. A. is in a flourishing condition at present ; 
for, to tell the truth, the Government is metaphorically and 
physically up a tree ; retrenching knives are being daily sharpened, 
and “men may come, but men must go.” The*motto of the 
Government at present is very similar to that of —- —— Presby- 
terian Church, “ Upward and Onward,” only the W. A. version is 
“Outward and Onward,” and many poor fellows have been pushed. 
out from their billets. Your magnanimous and fanciful picture of 
my returning as a millionaire, travellingjhomewards with all the 
latest improvements, particularly the ‘lovely Australian bride, has 
“not yet come to pass.” Speculation is a!failure, and there is no 
immediate prospect of a fortune{to be ‘got in'this land of “sin, 
sorrow, Satan, sore eyes, and sand.” 

Cable trams are getting too common, so we are having overhead 
electric trams built. 

I have so much writing during the day that often at night I 
cannot write ; my hand is giving out, so good-bye... . . —— 


THE DREYFUS MAZE 








I heard the murmur of prayer, _ 
And the sound of their solemn singing 
Streamed out on the sunlit air. 


A sound of some great burden 
That lay on the world’s dark breast, 
Of the old; and the sick, and the lonely, 
And the weary that cried for rest. 











I strayed through the midst of the city 
Like one distracted or mad. 

“Oh, Life ! Oh, Life !” I kept saying, 
And the very word scemed sad. 























I passed through the gates of the city, 
And I heard the small birds sing. 

I laid me down in the meadows 
Afar from the bell-ringing. 





In the depth and the bloom of the meadows 
I lay on the earth’s quiet breast. 

The poplar fanned me with shadows, 
And the veery sang me to rest. 


Blue, blue was the heaven above me, 
And the earth green at my feet ; 
“Oh, Life! Oh, Life !” I kept saying, 
And the very word seemed sweet. 
By the late Archibald Lampman. 


My darling’s hands are soft and white, 
My darling’s face is fair ; 

My darling cannot make a gown 
That she would deign to wear ; 

My darling strums upon the harp 
And sings divinely, too ; 

But baking bread and making pies 
Are things she cannot do. 





‘*Yes, I think we can easily make®it last another fourteen vears.” 
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BYWAYS OF LOVE 


It happened many years ago. 

He had come to the farm for a cup of water, and had 
remained. It was more’ picturesque than his lodging in 
the village below, and his life’s business was one dealing 
with art and the world beautiful. 

She had opened for him the garden-gate, under the 
archway of jessamine—the light of vanished youth already 
in her eyes—and as he entered the house, so had he never 
passed out of her life. 

It was a rare summer day—a model for her of all the 
days that were to follow—early in June : wild roses in the 
hedges, tame roses in the garden, a month of roses. And 
the air was warm, and windless, golden, busy with bees, 
heavy with blossom, all nature germinating in the quiver- 
ing midday heat. Only an occasional footfall on the stone 
floor of the cottage broke the silence, and the distant 
sounds of village life echoing up the vale. 

She remembered it all so well—afterwards. 
noticed nothing at the time. 
came. 


She had 
About noon it was when he 


And he left with the autumn—an early autumn; the 
sadness of it! Summer suddenly at an end; a hurried 
harvest; loud voices in the trees, cold blasts defying 
the sun, flying leaves, bare branches scourging the 
wind. 

For a day her heart was chilled; then had warmed 
with the wonders of those happy months: the early morn- 
ing repast ; her work about the house so suddenly shorn 
of its monotony ; the daily walk to the coppice with his 
midday meal; the kindly words that invariably greeted 
her, that invariably made her more awkwardly shy—and 
happy ; the precipitate return (in the nature of an escape), 
with its relieving flight of shyness; the tide of un- 
hindered excitation that carried her back breathless with 
energy to her unfinished work, ... all so strange at 
first, so invariable as the days wore on, yet so fearfully 
hidden in her heart, so troubled when the time for 
departure came, so vitalised when he had gone. 

Free then, alone, unobserved, her heart had filled with 
an unhesitating memory. Then had closed again. 

And the tragedy of her life lay in that closing. The 
first sense of possession, clandestine, never before realised, 
thrilled her with a bewildering joy—or wonder, she scarce 
knew which. Then the awakening! Her lowly station ; 
his superiority ; . . . the abode of her heart not worthy of 
its guest! The alarm, the terror, the revolution of that 
moment! The sudden, pathetic change of her love to 
worship—that she might not lose all—to a worship of his 
memory, of his memory alone, a secret dedication of her 
life to the care and companionship of his memory. 

And, then, the return of peace to her heart. 


Since that day many a crop had been reaped and 
housed. But with her it was always June. Her love 
would never harvest. 

Yet there was no bitterness in her soul. For her life 
was full, stationary, for ever occupied with the past. 
Every detail remembered and repeated with untiring 
fidelity and respect ; every spoken word listened for with 
infinite attention, and heard again; every hour appor- 
tioned its treasure of memory ; every day the inevitable 
counterpart of its predecessor. With one exception : once 
every twelvemcenth a journey to the great city to gaze 
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upon his work, shown with that of others for the world’s 
delectation. 

’ Then a return to the beloved monotony, a hurried 
return, as to a haven of refuge, her mind engrossed with 
an added realisation of his superiority, her heart again 
reminded of its own unworthiness. 

Sad days followed, days of penalty and repair; days 
of hiding from his memory, of unconscious fidelity to the 
old routine, days at last of convalescent hope, and the 
wondrous return of the old peace and intimacy. 

And this was the one trial of her love, of her every 
year: a pilgrimage with its secret object, with its certain 
retribution, held in recurrent dread, yet never evaded. 

The villagers at first, and for years after, detected no 
indication of her inner life, so jealously, proudly, was it 
guarded. But at last the daily walk to the coppice at 
noon aroused their curiosity. The stranger at the farm 
was recalled, and thereafter smiles greeted her upon the 
village street. 

But to these she paid little heed. She answered them 
with head more erect, with heart made proud by its 
treasured possession. 


Clouds gathered at their appointed time. 

Sudden rumours of his dawning genius, of its wide- 
spread recognition, reached the village. 

And with her—progress had no part to play in her life. 
For a moment alarm seized her, blind alarm. Then a 
flash of reason, of humiliation, and she saw it all, realised 
it all: all that her heart had hidden from her mind for 
years, the temerity of her love, the ridiculousness of her 
devotion, the past that had lived beyond its time, the 
future that never again would be the same. 

June . .. the roses... the archway... the 
blight. 


A time of apathy followed: apathy; illness without 
name; strange thoughts . . . Was he dead that his 
image was so difficult to remember . . . so difficult to 
follow? . She had wedded his memory... that 
could not die! . . . Widowed! .. . or was she about to 
die? ... oralready dead? ... 


With the spring came a change, an awakening of 
memory (with its retrospect of desolation), an infinite 
longing, which nourished and prolonged life. The great 
city! It was again near the time. Another year had 
passed. She must live till June—to pay a last visit. 
‘* June!” 


‘‘ Where may be—the number—one hundred and—— 
eighty?” 

For amoment she stood in the turnstile-cage, exhausted, 
waiting the answer, struggling for breath. 

The steps she had long mounted so lightly—old friends 
once, and many times, now... . 

The impatient crowd pushed her bodily through the 
gate, ‘‘third room to the right” sounded in her weary 
brain, and with uncertain steps she answered the 
summons. 

She must go at once to the number—not tarry. 
Already the rooms whirled. The gilded squares were 
beginning to drift. Could she but reach her journey’s 
end! The floors—so polished! Last year so safe! 
Would they have no mercy? ... And the rooms.» 
so long! 
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But she struggled on, to where a crowd stood masking 
a prominent canvas. It was his. There was no doubt 
in her mind. (A few more steps.) The country had rung 
with his praise. The admiring throng was there. 

For a moment she would have turned back. 

What right hadshe there?... June! .. . the roses! 
pee RO. ee 

She pressed her way blindly through the crowd (they 
made way for the fragile creature) and stood at last before 
the canvas. 

Her heart had well-nigh stopped. A moment’s rest— 
and when she raised her eyes to the picture. . . . It was 
the garden gate! ... the archway!... and she... 
standing beneath the jessamine. 

Someone caught her as she fell. 

And she did not return to the farm. 

ANTONIO DE NAVARRO, 


EARLY RISING 


EvERY man, it is agreed, is either a fool or a physician at 
forty ; but it is not equally clear whether that respectable 
age finds everybody acquainted with the true value of 
time. Yet if one at forty casts a calculation of the hours 
remaining to him, it does seem worth while, supposing he 
wants to accomplish anything, or even to enjoy his full 
share of living, to effect some economy in spending them. 
Taking thirty years, for convenience of round numbers, 
as the average man’s expectation of life at the age of 
forty, it yields, with due allowance for leap years, a gross 
sum of 262,992 hours to be lived. Of these he will pass 
one-third unconsciously in slumber. Belongs he to the 
leisured class ? then two hours a day is the very least he 
is likely to spend in sustaining life by eating and drinking ; 
the most sanguine estimate cannot detach less than 
fifteen minutes a day to be spent in hunting for his 
spectacles: and, having regard to that frailty which makes 
so many of us sedulous to conceal signs of advancing age, 
he is very likely to give another daily quarter of an hour 
to shaving his beard, always the earliest field for grey 
hairs. The estimate, then, will stand thus :— 


Gross income for 30 years 
Hours 


Expenditure for 30 years 
Hours 


262,992 Sleep... ; .. 87,664 
Eating and drinking 21,916 
Hunting for spectacles 2,739 
Shaving 2,7395 
Balance 147,933 

262,992 262,992 


Now, supposing one of us to have a desire to increase 
the disposable balance ; suppose he has some special work 
which he wants to accomplish within the limits of his span ; 
Suppose, even, that, with nothing heroic in view, he aims 
simply at stealing a march on Time—how should he set 
about it? Well, the first fact that stares us in the face is 
this—that the easier are a man’s circumstances, and there- 
fore, presumably, the more delicious he finds the act of 
living, the readier he is to surrender to his fellow-creatures 
astart of about three hours in every twenty-four. This 
sacrifice has been confirmed into almost invincible habit by 
the sanction of succeeding generations, until it is assumed 
as impossible for persons of quality (to use a good old 
eighteenth-century definition) to begin their daily round of 
duty, work, or pleasure until the world has been warmed 
and aired for them, till carpets have been swept, morning 
Papers laid out, and a variety of other trivial offices per- 
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formed, the sum of which insensibly becomes essential to 
what most of us set great store by—comfort. 

Now there are a lot of idle folk who would cause end- 
less mischief if they were turned loose on the world at 
seven or eight of a morning instead of nineor ten. Leave 
those abed ; they are much better out of the way ; but it 
does not follow, as a certain serious lady novelist would 
have us believe, that every man with a decent coat 
on his back is a blackguard or a loafer. Several 
young fellows of my acquaintance have a desire to acquire 
knowledge, enjoy reading something besides the morning 
paper, wish to cultivate art or become proficient in modern 
languages—are-even ambitious of doing good service to 
their fellow-creatures. Most of them succeed to a very 
limited extent, chiefly, I believe, because acquiescence in 
custom wastes for them three hours a day. 

Well but, it must be argued, if social duties keep him 
out of bed till midnight, a fellow can’t get up at six in the 
morning. Can’t he? Let him try it long enough to 
overcome the, malaise inseparable from a change of habit. 
Depend upon it we are so constituted as to be able to 
compress sleep just as. certainly as we may compress 
nourishment. Consider the daily routine of the English- 
man who accomplished more in his lifetime—more in 
volume and more in lasting effect—than any other of the 
present century. Arthur Wellesley (or Wesley, as the 
family wrote it then), born in 1769, dying in 1852, found 
himself in‘that rank of life which fixes its breakfast hour 
between nine and ten, and does not move abroad fasting ; 
yet from the earliest age of which any record of his daily 
habits has been preserved, down to the very close of his 
days, we find that he rose at six every morning. Think 
what it amounted to, this daily increment of three hours 
to active life, even supposing he only secured it during 
his last! fifty-five years. Why, it was a clear gain of 
61,359 hours—2,556 days—almost exactly seven years of 
wakefulness and activity, filched from fashion and added 
to his life. The greater part of his daily reading—that 
study which fitted him for work as a commander, 
an administrator, an ambassador, a statesman—was 
accomplished before his friends had left their breakfast 
tables ; so were most of those despatches, of which the 
magnitude, lucidity, and scope render them the most 
remarkable of any literature of the kind, and so was much 
of his copious and varied private correspondence. In 
consequence, despite the enormous amount of work which 
he transacted, Wellington had command of leisure for 
field sports—foxhunting in the Peninsula and at home— 
as well as for social functions, parties, balls, and such 
like, which he attended regularly as a matter of duty. 

As an example of what a man may train himself to do 
without distress and enjoy the doing of it, consider a 
single well-authenticated instance of a day’s work per- 
formed by Wellington in the eighty-third—the last—year 
of his life. There is nothing heroic in it, like his endu- 
rance of seventeen hours and a half in the saddle on the 
day of Waterloo; nothing dramatic or picturesque, like 
those snatches of slumber, wrapped in his cloak among 
the flowering cistus, between the acts at Talavera and 
Salamanca ; it is simply an instance of what life may be 
made by the habit of compressing sleep into few hours, 
instead of sprawling in bed for eight, nine, or ten hours, 
as some do use. In 1852, the anniversary of the 
Elder Brethren of the Trinity House fell on a very 
wet summer day. Wellington rose at six, as was 
his wont, wrote his letters, transacted his morning’s busi- 
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ness, and joined his colleagues in the afternoon on Tower 
Hill, where carriages waited to convey them to the Trinity 
Almshouses. ‘‘I prefer walking,” said the Duke, and, 
taking a waterproof cape out of his pocket, trudged off at 
the head of the Brethren through the streets, a march of 
nearly an hour. The Duke used always to give away the 
bouquet which it is the custom to present to the Master 
on these occasions; it had become a tradition that the 
girl who received it was sure of a husband before long, so 
there was much competition for the favour. The Duke, 
enjoying the fun, kept the girls in suspense for a time, 
then, passing through the throng, handed it to a pretty 
girl standing in the back row. Next came the annual 
banquet at the Trinity House. As he took his seat, the 
Master observed, ‘‘ You must let me away early, gentle- 
men, as I have to attend a party at Windsor to-night.” 
He remained at table till nearly ten, returned to Apsley 
House to change his dress, and made his obeisance to the 
Queen at Windsor before midnight. No mean perform- 
ance this for anybody, let alone an octogenarian ! 

This is an instance of transaction of duty, not very 
important duty, perhaps, chiefly ceremonial, but not the 
less duty, made easy and even agreeable to the performer 
by habit of endurance. But in the mere matter of pleasure, 
of enjoyment of life, what do we not lose in those extra 
hours abed? It is a positive fact that there are thousands 
of people in this country who have never seen the sum- 
mer sun rise, except in returning, jaded and belated, from 
a London ball; never felt the air in its most exquisite 
freshness ; never returned from a morning ramble in the 
woods with boot-seams washed white with dew, and with 
eyes and ears satiated with sights and sounds which are 
only to be enjoyed by early risers. There are hundreds of 
poets to celebrate sunset, but hardly one to tell the 
glories of the morning—-partly, ,I suppose, because the 
poetic faculty requirés a basis of breakfast, and partly 
because, from a business point of view, people don’t buy 
poems unless they know something of the subject of them. 
Early rising is distinctly unpopular ; nobody practises it 
who can avoid it, which is a very good reason for bringing 
my sermon to a close, especially as I don’t practise all I 
preach ! HERBERT MAXWELL. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
A LADY OF QUALITY 


Yet another successful novel has been set in theatric 
motion ; this time it is Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s ‘‘ A Lady 
of Quality,” now making its bow nightly at the Comedy 
Theatre. The story of Clorinda Wildairs needs no 
retelling ; indeed, when we say that it is the history of 
a young lady, endowed with a superabundance of vitality, 
and brought up in a rollicking milieu of bucolic sports- 
men, the case is complete. The superabundant vitality 
gets the girl into trouble ; her lover throws her over for a 
wealthier match. Clorinda takes her defeat standing up, 
and a difficult situation is relieved by the absolute pro- 
posal of’an elderly and devoted peer. This gentleman 
dies at a conveniently early date, and Clorinda having by 
now tasted a deal of suffering, begins to love wisely. Her 
mew suitor is the Duke of Osmonde, “the finest gentle- 
man in England.” All is prospering, when the scoundrelly 
dover of her first years returns and threatens exposure 
unless she be willing to share her inherited estate with 
him. In her extremity Clorinda strikes this gentleman 
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over the head with a loaded hunting-crop and inadvertently 


kills him. The body is hidden, and the Duke is neglected 


for a season, wherein Clorinda weeps over her misfortunes, 
Finally the Duke returns, overhears the bulk of Clorinda’s 
story, and, no wise deterred, folds her in his arms. 

This is dramatic enough, and there are some fine 
scenes in the play. On the first night these were unduly 
prolonged ; by now, we suppose, compression has come to 
the rescue. That our sympathies are entirely with the 
heroine we dare hardly declare ; she is obviously more 
sinned against than sinning, but neither word nor deed 
of her arouses in our breast the feelings to which 
the Duke and his predecessor admit. Miss Eleanor 
Calhoun, the exponent, albeit a handsome enough person, 
hardly fulfilled the extreme demands of this character, so 
glowingly recounted by every male person on the boards, 
Her performance, however, was a powerful one within its 
limits. The villain, Sir John Oxon, was well rendered by 
Mr. Alfred Kendrick ; the Duke was handicapped by a 
réle so spiced with sentiment as to verge on the sickly; 
the first husband played his small part with a dignity and 
a chivalrous deference that made his one situation a fea- 
ture of the performance. It was in the ‘‘ character ” parts, 
however, that the actors had most opportunity, Messrs, 
Hill, Farren, and Topham doing really well as a couple of 
bucolic squires and a shrivelled tutor. But this trio prac- 
tically created the impression they produced. The leading 
characters, more dependent on their dramatists, had to 
contend with dialogue that was often trite, seldom dis- 
tinguished. 

WOMAN AND WINE 


Tuis is a melodrama by Messrs. Arthur Shirley and 
Ben Landeck—a melodrama of the piled-up agony type, 
but with more woman in it than wine. The coup de théatre 
of the evening was the duel with knives resembling broad- 
swords, and when the agony in this scene is less prolonged 
and made to go quicker it should prove a distinct ‘‘ draw.” 
Mr. Charles Glenney, an experienced hand at heroes, 
captures one’s interest at once, and Miss Essex Dane as 
the heroine is excellent in a sympathetic part. The two 
Frenchwomen who desire each other’s blood were most 
ably played by Miss East-Robertson and Miss V. St. 
Lawrence, though each missed several opportunities of 
inserting their daggers. But then they and not the critic 
were the duellers. 


MIXED HOCKEY 


No sooner had I arrived than they put the case before 
me. 

‘It's like ‘Soccer’,” said Mrs. Ernest; ‘‘ you know 
the rules.” 

““You mayn’t charge, and you're off-side when less 
than three players are behind the ball,” said Mr. Ernest. 

‘Oh, and you must only use the flat side of your club,” 
said Mrs. Ernest—‘‘ Oh, and we do so want to win!” 
This as an after-thought. 

I promised to play. They offered to lend me the neces- 
sary clothing, but I had had my suspicions and had put 
some sort of a scrimmage-kit into my bag before starting. 
This was somewhere in Suffolk, in a house with grounds, 
and it was last Saturday afternoon. In town, people 
were busy with their OurLooks ; here a fresh wind was 
blowing in from the Orwell, and the sky was good enough 
to feast on. 
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Mr. Ernest bore me off to change. I had a sweater, 
atennis shirt and shoes, and some breeches. They gave 
me a club and led me out into the field. People had come 
in from other houses—men and women. There were 
twenty-two of us all told, and an aged gentleman. He 
acted as umpire whenever it occurred to him that such was 
his official status. Mostly he sat down and dosed on 
a seat. The other side wore a red band across their 
shoulders and under their arms. 1 was described as some 
sort of a “‘back.” They made me do duty near a lady 
who was called ‘‘ goal.” Another man kept me company, 
and it was our duty to fall on the ball with our clubs 
whenever it was driven past the forwards. The lady in 
goal was to act as last straw. Hers was a responsible 
position—and a cold one. 

Both I and my fellow ‘“‘ back” played football, so we 
had notions about our share in the game. In the begin- 
ning we had nothing to do except watch the ‘‘ forwards” 
and say how little we knew about hockey. Hockey on 
the ice we had both played ; but this organised game, with 
a book of rules and a sprinkling of lady players, had never 
come our way. The other side was comparatively inno- 
cuous—all but one Soccer man, who made matters warm 
from time to time. We had been told not to ‘‘ charge,” 
a deprivation which weighed heavy upon us; but at last 
this Soccer man charged, and then the pair of us began 
to take an interest in the game. The Soccer man, too, 
saw things in our light, and finally he and my fellow 
“back” and I agreed to ‘‘ charge” each other whenever 
the occasion demanded. 

As yet I had only played ‘‘ back,” but business be- 
coming dull in that quarter I resolved to go ‘‘ forward,” 
on my own responsibility, and romp for awhile. I have 
taken no exercise worth mentioning this winter, and my 
wind suffered : I was pumped after the first two minutes. 
Hockey is a fast game if you are playing forward—even 
with ladies halving the pace. One of these added to my 
discomfiture by blacking my eye with her club. The 
umpire awoke just then and cried ‘‘Sticks.” My side 
received a ‘‘ free kick” or its equivalent, but my eye was 
rapidly assuming heroic proportions. I went back to my 
registered place on the field, and charged the acquiescing 
Soccer man, who in my absence had secured a goal for 
his side. It was just on half-time. 

When we changed over my wind had reasserted itself. 
1 could scamper with the best. Now I began to watch 
the game and recognise the advantages and disadvantages 
of the female skirt in the hockey field ; how it impeded 
the wearer, but more often stopped the ball. Mrs. Ernest 
was laid low by an uncommon hard drive on the 
shins. She says that she said ‘‘Dash”; most of us, 
however, spelt it ——. Again the monotony of my 
position in the rear palled. I stole forward once 
more. My side was pressing hard; my coming 
was unexpected and unobserved. The goal-keeper was 
marking our foremost forwards. I had the ball to myself 
for one delightful moment, and drove it hard. The next 
goal was mine. Mrs. Ernest forgot her wounds and 
cried, ‘‘Well played!” I retreated to my post in the 
tear. They were pressing us hard again. My partner 
and I charged the daring Soccer man. I secured the ball, 
and resolved to rush and dribble it to the centre of the 
field. I forgot the women till I upset one, and then I felt 
like a wife-beater caught red-handed. The ball—what 
was the ball to me or I to Hecuba! There was that poor 
woman winded and prone. I made halting inquiries. 
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She rose erect 
The colour gradually re- 
She was very nice about it, but 


She breathed—that was one comfort! 
once more—that was another. 
turned to her cheeks. 
nevertheless I felt a scoundrel. Mixed hockey evidently 
has its limitations. A. K. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
TRUTH FROM TRINIDAD 


To the Editor of THE OuTLooK 


THE discussion of the West Indian question in your columns 
has attracted much attention in Trinidad, as you are evidently 
willing to consider the problem’from the point of view of the 
general welfare of the inhabitants of these unfortunate Colonies. 
I purpose to-day drawing your notice toa phase of the question 
quite unknown in England. 

Mr. Chamberlain allows himself to be guided largely by the 
association known as the West India Committee, with the result 
that, in spite of his evident willingness and great talents, he has, 
up to now, failed to do anything of value for the West Indies. It 
should be well understood that the policy of the West India 
Committee is now, what it always has been, viz. to keep the 
islands poor and backward, with the object of more easily ob- 
taining, and on their own terms, a large supply of labour for their 
estates, and they will not help in anything not likely to conduce to 
that end. 

The labourers on Trinidad sugar estates are, at the best of times, 
semi-paupers, their earnings not exceeding, as a rule, some 35. a 
week, an amount just adequate to keeping body and soul together 
on a sufficiency of coarse food. That this statement is not in any 
way exaggerated, that this, and no more, is the reward of a life of 
discipline and industry on our sugar estates, you can easily satisfy 
yourself without leaving London. For, at the Colonial Office, 
you can obtain the following information : A clause of the Trinidad 
Immigration Ordinance provides that no additional labourers are 
to be indentured to estates on which earnings are under 3s. 6d.a 
week. This clause has had to be suspended, and is likely to 
remain suspended, because on only /wo sugar estates in the entire 
Colony do earnings reach 3s. 6d. a week. 

As might be expected, every labourer employed on a sugar 
estate is ever on the look-out for something better to do, and that 
inclination is what planters complain so bitterly of when they speak 
of labour being unreliable. The chances, however, of labourers in 
Trinidad much improving their condition are daily getting less, as 
the efforts of every employer are directed towards assimilating, as 
nearly as possible, his rate of pay to that of the sugar-planter. 
Fifteen years ago, for example, labourers on cocoa estates readily 
earned 8s. to 10s. a week. This has now, in spite of the flourishing 
state of the industry, been reduced to between 4s. and 55., and as 
life on a cocoa estate is generally somewhat dearer than on a sugar 
estate, a labourer on a cocoa estate is now but very little better off 
than his brother in the employ of the sugar-planter. Similar 
reductions have taken place, or are going on, in every class of 
employment, and the time is obviously not far distant when the 
entire working population of the Colony will be reduced to the 
same abject penury as the labourers on sugar estates. 

What makes this possible is the regular importation from India 
of indentured labour. Every year the Colonial Government imports 
a number of labourers sufficient to temporarily overcrowd the 
market, and thus enable employers to have it their own way ; and 
employers are yearly getting more skilful in taking advantage of 
the system. 

What is specially worthy of attention is that afl this is being 
done, not in a colony governed by a planter legislature, but in a 
Crown Colony. Crown Colony government, with all its acknow- 
ledged drawbacks, is maintained in the West Indies on the plea, 
which has ceased to be true, that the working population is not 
intelligent enough to hold its own with the planters, and on that 
account requires the protection of the Crown. 

There was a time, some fifty years ago, when Crown Colony 
government really answered that description, and its greatest 
opponents were then the sugar-planters. Now that it has become 
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the very reverse of what it is supposed to be, its greatest upholders 
(the fact can be easily verified) are these same planters, who find 


that under it, as now carried on, they easily succeed in getting 


anything they may wish done, and yet are quite free from respon- 
sibility, that being borne by the broad back of the Crown. A. 
Trinidad, West Indies. 


SIR MICHAEL’S DILEMMA 
To the Editor of Tuk OuTLOOK 


The Protectionist journals in the United States have frequently 
declared that there is no probability of the British Parliament ever 
being led to impose a tax on foreign food-stuffs while a large pro- 
portion of its members, and many English newspaper owners, 
have money invested in American railroad securities, as such a 
tax would be certain to cause these securities to fall in value. In 
view of this, it is safe to say that the suggestion that the Government 
shall raise any additional revenue that may be required by placing 
a duty on foreign wheat will meet with strong condemnation from 
a certain portion of the Press, and that there is little likelihood of 
its being adopted. The method most likely to be resorted to for 
securing additional revenues is the suspension of the operations 
of the Sinking Fund. This proposal is receiving hearty endorse- 
ment from the Daily Telegraph, St. James's Gazette, &c., and yet 
it would be very bad policy, as the troubles which the future 
appears to have in store for Great Britain furnish an excellent 
reason for making even greater reductions in our National Debt. 

The increase of population in Russia, Germany, the United 
States, and other countries of large area is so rapid, that ina 
decade or two Britain’s population will be comparatively small; 
but if by then she has freed herself of her indebtedness, she will 
still be extremely formidable, because of the ease with which she 
could raise the necessary money to carry on war. 

Great Britain is not likely ever to be in a better position than 
now to make large reductions in her debt. Asa result of her 
foreign investments an enormous stream of money is annually 
flowing into the pockets of our people from abroad. This, how- 
ever, is not likely to continue for ever, as many of the debtor 
nations, realising their inability to repay the vast sums borrowed, 
will sooner or later repudiate their obligations. During a long 
residence in the United States ! often had evidence that the 
general desire for war with Britain which seemed to prevail then 
among the American masses was largely due to the expectation of 
an excuse for repudiating indebtedness to Britain. 

In the years that followed Waterloo, our Government managed 
to pay off a considerable sum from the National Debt, notwith- 
standing that the annual charge on it was twice what it is at 
present, and that our population was but a third of what it is now, 
and that the wealth of the country was only a fraction of what it is. 

81 Guilford Street, W.C. JOSEPH BANISTER. 


THE ‘ CONFESSIONAL ” 
To the Editor of THk OUTLOOK 


The “ confessional” controversy is pure moonshine. The Prayer- 
book does certainly enjoin a penitent “who cannot quiet his own 
conscience” to “open his grief” to a minister. When, and how 
often, he shall do this, is surely a matter for himself alone. The 
object of nis so doing is expressly stated to be that he may 
“receive the benefit of absolution.” Taken in connection with 
the solemn commission to a priest at ordination, “Whose sins 
thou dost forgive, they are forgiven,” there can surely be no doubt 
as to the legality of confession. The Protestants should follow 
Lord Ebury’s lead, and agitate for a new revision of the Prayer- 
book, if they want to “put down” this observance. 

ANGLICAN PARSON, 
PRINCIPAL FAIRBAIRN AND ABERDEEN 
Zo the Editor of THE OvuTLOoK 

In reference to a paragraph in to-day’s OUTLOOK, may I point 

out that the patronage of the Chair of Moral Philosophy in the 


University of Aberdeen belongs to the Crown, and it is in no 
sense true to say that “the University refused” Dr. Fairbairn as a 
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professor in 1876? The scle responsibility for the appointment 
rests with the Home Secretary of that date. R. 
Oxford: March 11. 


[It is true that the Chair of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Aberdeen is in the patronage of the Crown. But it is not un. 
reasonable to suppose—indeed it is impossible not to believe— 
that the well-known Conservative bias of Aberdeen University 


was reflected quite fairly in the appointment of the Home Secretary, 
—ED.] 


PRINTERS’ ERRORS 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Two more : When Sir Bartle Frere was much before the public 
I remember reading of the departure from England of the “ Bartle 
Freres.” It may have been in the same paper I read of Mrs, 
Weldon being sent to Holloway—“ a village near London, noted 
for its pills.” 

Highgate: March 15. 


ROBERT ELSMERE AFTER ELEVEN 
YEARS 


[Published by George Newnes, Limited, by arrangement with 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 6d.] 


THIS novel makes an interesting study as a book which on& 
aroused agitated controversy and received the evanescent advertise- 
ment of’ an essay from the pen of the late W. E. Gladstone. 
Surely the ends of the earth ure gathered together when this 
pseudo-philosophical tale is issued uniform with the adventures of 
that formidable master of deduction, Sherlock Holmes! Eleven 
years after its first publication, Robert Elsmere is courting the 
suffrages of the million who may read Mrs. Humphry Ward 
between the exciting Fergus Hume or the enthralling Annie Swan. 
The experiment is interesting, and inexpensive at a discount cost 
of fourpence halfpenny. 

The story of Robert Elsmere has the simplicity of a Greek 
tragedy. An enthusiastic clergyman marries a woman with religious 
views, as narrow as they are exalted. For the most ephemeral 
doctrinal reasons, he leaves the Church, forms a New Brotherhood 
in the East End, extorts the tardy sympathy of his reticent wife, 
and then dies of tubercular disease of the larynx. The lively 
underplot deals in charming fashion with the adventures of a dainty 
younger sister. The suitors for her hand are a cynical professor, 
who gets ill if asked for his vote, anda social dawdler who plays 
with a decaying Church and had married a gamekeeper’s daughter, 
“who died of the overgreatness of Heaven’s boon.” 

The note of femininity is struck all through the book. For 
instance, it is ridiculous to suppose that any clever man who had 
taken a University degree would succumb to such elementary 
doubts as those which drove Elsmere from the Church. The 
theological arguments are fifty years old, and theology, like the 
Bible, has been entirely revised in the last quarter of a century. 
“ After all, Mill and Herbert Spencer had not said the last word 
on all things in heaven and earth,” nor most certainly has Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. 

It is not only in the arguments that the woman appears. The 
male characters, in spite of their over-emphasised physique, are 
all effeminate. It is the vacillation and softness of Elsmere which 
are remembered, not the power of his preaching nor the elevation 
of his character. Charles Kingsley would have made a man of 
him, and we should have been proportionately grateful. The squire 
is nothing more than the atheistical dragon which writers of moral 
tales delight to worst in the encounters with St. George. The 
terror over the apparition of his father is trite and silly, oddly 
recalling the adventures of Sweeny Todd. Flaxman is little 
better than the walking gentleman of a comedy, and Langham 1s 
a mental valetudinarian. The working-men in the Elgood Street 
Club were not likely to have their moral nature transformed by 
Elsmere’s commonplace arguments. How much wiser to have 
emulated the averted face of the Greek statue, and not have 
specified his line of attack ! . 
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Rose makes a delightful picture, painted in rich tones, with 
an animation sadly lacking in the prolix pages devoted to obsolete 
aspects of disbelief. But Catherine fails to be convincing. Perched 
on the pedestal of her own perfection, she is as immaculate as Mrs. 
Sarah Grand’s Ideala, and as hopelessly obstinate as only a good 
woman can be. But she lacks vitality. Her goodness and saintly 
beauty have to be impressed upon us by bald adjectives, which are 
as recurrent as decimals. No heroine ever had such a habit of 
fondling and “ pawing” those about her. Exactly how often she 
perpetrates the irritating gesture cannot be stated, but she easily 
“tops the century,” to use a cricket phrase manufactured by the 
sporting Press. It is a social blunder to make Catherine /o//ow 
her husband into the room when calling on Roger Wendover, 
whilst no girl residing in Camden Hill could attract all Society to 
her drawing-room on that distant elevation, however well she played 
the violin. 

But in the book are thoughts finely expressed, passages upon 
which infinite pains have been lavished, phrases which start old 
trains of thought. It is interesting to note the admiration which 
the daughter of Matthew Arnold fee!s for Wordsworth, and her 
disparaging pity for “ poor Kats” cr Shelley. The race between 
the piano and the violin recalls a passage by one of the Bronté’s 
and the Teutonic shadow looms vaguely over this book of a quarter 
of amillion words. Yet it repays re-reading, has a charm of its 
own ; and, were it a new work, it would certainly rank as one of 
the best novels of the year. 


REVIEWS 
A VINDICATION OF HUMAN NATURE 


The Gospel according to Darwin.” By Dr. Woods Hutchinson. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co.; London: Kegan 
Paul. 7s. 6d. 

THE robust Northern European has, from the earliest days of 
Christianity, resented and more or less openly rebelled against 
that part of the teaching of his religion which tells him that-his 
body is a vile thing, and only tolerable at all as the temporary 
residence of an immortal spirit, whose future will be painful in the 
extreme unless the body be consistently mortified during the period 
of the ghostly visitation. To his practical mind the house of clay, 
of which the concrete entity is clearly demonstrated to him by the 
evidence of his five senses, appears under all ordinary circum- 
stances to be a much more important part of his personality than 
the rather hazy and apparently useless abstraction which he has 
been taught to call his soul. Dr. Hutchinson has made it his 
business to justify this view, and if he has not succeeded in giving 
us, as his title might lead us to expect, a new religion, he has at 
any rate made us feel that we do very well to ignore, as all of us 
do, certain portions of the injunctions of the old one. 

He shows that the primitive or animal instincts which we have 
been taught to despise and suppress are of the very greatest im- 
portance, not only to the well-being of the individual, but also to 
the preservation and improvement of the race. The first and 
Strongest of these—the instinct of self-preservation—has given 
man that physical courage, without which his high intelligence 
would have availed him little in the struggle for existence. The 
exuberant vitality of the Teuton and Celt has made of Christianity 
a fighting religion in spite of its tenets of meekness and long- 
suffering. The reproductive instinct which in the first place gave 
tis€é to parental affection, and later to family and tribal ties, is 
shown to have been a powerful influence in raising the mental status 
of man. Dr. Hutchinson is indeed so strenuous an upholder of the 
holiness of this instinct that he condemns any attempt to limit the 
Size of families. So faras Englishmen or Americans, who have yet 
immense areas of unoccupied land, are concerned, to be prolific 
's no doubt to be strong and prosperous, but Dr. Hutchinson insists 
that if all the available space on the earth’s surface were in the 
condition which we call over-populated, man would still continue 
to thrive and improve. He recognises that China with its 
enormous concentration of 530 inhabitants to the square mile is in 
4 condition of “stinking stagnation,” but considers that this state 
of affairs has been brought about by the practice of child-murder 
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which prevails there. The more obvious explanation is that both 
the infanticide and the want of progress are due almost entirely to 
the overcrowding of the country. The killing of the infants may 
be taken as a manifestation of the inexorable power of the instinct 
of self-preservation. That instinct has thus thwarted and modi- 
fied the action of the weaker one, which is concerned with the 
perpetuation of the species. Dr. Hutchinson advises us to follow 
our instincts, and also to do that which sets these instincts in combat 
vith one another. 

The author is more successful in dealing with the old-esta- 
blished fallacy that “ Beauty is deceitful, and favour is vain.” He 
has little difficulty in convincing us that in any species of mammal 
—including man—those features which make one individual more 
beautiful than his fellows are the very ones which show his physical 
superiority. This will in many cases hold good even in comparing 
animals of different species in the same genus: the horse, for 
example, is altogether superior to the ass. In carrying his argu- 
ment, that beauty indicates strength, purity, and goodness, into 
the domain of botany and things in general, he fails to convince, 
from the fact that it is impossible for us to adequately gauge 
the goodness of a thing, while there may be much reasonable 
divergence of opinion as to its beauty. For example, 
in comparing the members of the solanum family, he says that 
the beautiful red tomato and scarlet nightshade are good because 
their fruits are edible. The potato apple and deadly nightshade 
are called ugly and bad. Why the intrinsic goodness of the plants 
should be gauged by their suitability as foods for man is not ex- 
plained. It might surely be argued that the valuable drug 
atropine, which is obtained from deadly nightshade, gives the 
plant a decidedly beneficent character ; its purple berries also are 
beautiful in the eyes of many competent judges. One of the best 
illustrations of the beauty of purity—the comparison of the 
sapphire with clay—is badly marred by the fact, first, that the 
sapphire is prepared from the clay in an impossible manner, and, 
secondly, that the gem is not aluminium silicate—that is, pure 
clay—at all. 

There are excellent chapters on the Value of Pain, the Beauty 
of Death, and Life Eternal ; though this last will not by its ex- 
position of the principle of the transmutation of the body altogether 
satisfy our egoistical cravings for an indefinite survival of the indi- 
vidual consciousness. 


THE MISSIONARY ON THE GOLD COAST 


“Nine Years at the Gold Coast.” By the Rev. Dennis Kemp 
London: Macmillan. 125. 6d. 


AFRICA is the continent of contention—commercial, political, and, 
perhaps most of all, missionary. Free-trade zones, protected 
spheres of influence, and religious enterprise are rapidly con- 
verging in that vast area until a settling point must somewhere 
and some day te reached that shall leave the mind of the world 
free from the recurrent searching—“ What is truth ?” 

Conflicting political and commercial appraisement of the worth 
of Tropical Africa cannet here be dealt with, for Mr. Kemp almost 
too closely confines himself to a record of missionary effort. 
Whether it be reeking swampland or malarial forest not worth 
the bones of a West Indian soldier to dispute with our neighbour’s 
Senegalese sharpshooter, Mr. Kemp does not discuss from the 
material point of view. Nevertheless he leaves it abundantly clear 
that the inhabitants of this debateable country have a decided 
claim upon our sympathies, and that the labour of the missionary 
is not in vain. 

Though there are “explorers” who are most authoritative in 
their declarations upon the needs of millions of Africans, yet they 
know less of the sea-coast and its worthy European “trippers” 
than we know of the North Pole and its possibly estimable 
Esquimaux ; and their denunciations of the missionary and all his 
works are safely launched from centres of civilisation, hundreds 
of miles. from the obscure spot whose toiling occupant may be 
summarily denounced and dismissed as a failure. Even out of 
the mouths of crocodiles, as Mr. Kemp good-humouredly shows, 
comes refutation of such ‘‘ shipboard” scoffers :— 

“The same brave officer on another occasion was having a 
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thrust at the Missionary, when the latter turned the conversation 
by suggesting that during the officer’s twenty-five years’ experience 
‘up and down the coast’ he must have seen a good many crocodiles. 
‘Hundreds !’ replied our hero. ‘Then your observation of them 
will enable you to tell us what is the length of a crocodile’s tongue ?’ 
‘Well, now, come,’ said the authority, ‘that depends upon the size 
of the croc. A croc. five feet long will have a tongue one foot long. 
What say you—— ?’ turning to a gentleman from the Cil Rivers. 
When it was suggested by the Missionary that a crocodile had no 
tongue he collapsed, not really knowing whether it had or not.” 

“Clean in their persons, filthy in their habits,” summarily 
describes the Fantis of the Gold Coast; and this Mr. Kemp 
proves by telling of a delightful damsel who insisted on taking soap 
baths in the spring whence his devoted cook was trying to extract 
water for the day’s cooking. Physically a beautiful race, some of 
the young men and girls are perfect specimens of black humanity. 
Moreover, like the “careless Ethiopian” of Herodotus, they bathe 
their bodies in springs (as we have seen)—not, alas! scented with 
violets, as were those of their legendary ancients—and stalk, soft- 
skinned and clean, nude embodiments of negro grace and 
simplicity. For the conventionalities of clothing they rarely care 
a wrap—and this is just as well if their “habits” are filthy. 

Some of Mr. Kemp’s stories of his flock are ‘highly diverting. 
Think of the black youth “ passing through a truly rural school” 
who improved some familiar lines as follows :— 


“I am Chief of any I can see, 
My write there is no one to correct, 
From the middle all round to the ocean 
I am chief of the cock and the goat ; 
Oh solitude (death), where are thy health 
Yon sages have seen in your face ? 
Better dwell in the centre of colds 
Than reign in this restless land.” 


It were, indeed, hard to “ write” such a wrong! And now for an 
African prototype of the young Emperor of China in the fourteen- 
year-old King of Abodom, whom Mr. Kemp interviewed in 
Ashanti :—“ On going to the King’s house to discuss the object of 
our mission, we observed that the Union Jack had been unfurled in 
honour of our visit. It was evident that the boy-king was a mere 
figure-head ; we were given to understand that our remarks should 
be addressed to the linguist. The chief, in response, without con- 
sulting the occupant of the stool, spcke to us. Nevertheless, there 
was an order given by his Majesty, and that, withal, a most 
welcome one. We hinted that fowls were very scarce in the 
country. He at once issued instructions that any which might 
be caught in the public thoroughfare were ours, leaving it to our 
judgment and honesty as to payment. It was truly a wondrous 
spectacle to see sober elderly chiefs in hot pursuit cf the feathered 
bipeds.” 

How different from the boy-King of Abodom was that neigh- 
bouring and mightier potentate, the (happily ex-) King of 
Kumasi :—“ At a great gathering of his subjects he would catch 
the eye of one of them, and ask him to oblige by having his head 
removed. The only condition asked by the obliging subject would 
be a plentiful supply of rum.” 

The opinion of Mr. C. P. Lucas, of the Colonial Office, may 
aptly summarise the civil and religious position of England in 
Africa :—“ It is the case that the Christian religion has not made 
much progress yet ; and quite possibly it will not make much 
progress for years to come. ... But the law and justice of a 
Christian people has its effect among West African natives, and 
the English would not be justified in withdrawing that law and 
justice, or in transferring to some other less qualified and less 
trained European nation the burden which history has given them 
to bear.” 


SUNNY VERSE 
“In the Wake of the Sun: a Book of Verse.” By Fred. G. 
Bowles. London: The Sign of the Unicorn. 2s. 6d. net. 


YEs, the volume is sunny—sunny with the warm sun of heaven. 
There is as genuine a lyrical impulse behind this singer’s achieve- 
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ment as you will find in any of our younger poets. 
to say that Mr, Bowles is an accomplished poet. He is at times 
‘obscure, ineffectual, vaguely pretty, and voluble. His ear discovers 


an ry in “dawn” and “ calm,” and once actually divides a measure 
like this :— 


This is not 


“ Thou art tremulous as 
She, the giver, thou the gift !” 


That is from a poem to a hyacinth, the conceit whereof is charm. 
ing. But, after all, there is a sweet and stately music in the best 


Mr. Bowles can give us which abashes criticism and awakens grati- 
tude. Take this :— 


“ As the slow Evening gather in her grey, 
And one clear star its ancient pathway trod— 
With long, low cadences of dear delay 
The lark, descending, left his song with God !” 


Could the sublimity and tenderness of the adorable universe be 
more happily suggested than in these lines? And again :— 


“T saw how all the rich desire of years 
Trembles through stillnesses of deep delay 
Up from the ancient April of its tears 

Unto to-day.” 


Yes, delay, tenderness, the reticence that is generous to the 
verge of satisfying, but rich in promise, of these is Mr. Bowles the 
worthy singer. Keminiscence of one dead has seldom been more 
touchingty rendered than in the lines to “ A Nameless Saint,” who 
had 

“such faith in other things to be 
That earth ne’er took the Heaven from her eyes 
Till she was dead !” 


The artificial eroticism of the gourmand in womanhood will not be 
found here, nor yet the self-conscious propriety that dulls the 
glamour of purity. Purity, sweet in its imperfection, full of eager 
delight in earthly beauty and apprehensive of its spiritual mean- 
ing, is enough for a poet, and it is the inspiration of Mr. Bowles’ 
volume. To it is added a reverent theism which is happily oblivious 
of Pan. 


THE REGENERATION OF EGYPT 
“ England in Egypt.” By Sir Alfred Milner. 
Arnold. Sixth edition. 6s. 


“ With Kitchener to Khartoum.” By G. W. Steevens. Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. People’s edition. 61. 


London : Edwin 


“T SPEAK at length about Egypt,’ wrote Herodotus, “ because. 
it contains more marvellous things than any other country.” If 
this was true two thousand years ago, truer still is it to-day. Now, 
as then, Egypt outdoes all other lands in its idiosyncrasies of land 
and people, and in the strange happenings of which it is the 
theatre. The two books under notice afford the proof. Sir Alfred 
Milner tells the story of the economic and social resurrection of 
Egypt—a resurrection as startling as if one of its own mummies 
should rise up and walk. He brings to the telling a fulness of 
knowledge and a power of pen rarely combined, and to these 
qualifications he adds a skill in the handling of statistics that robs 
them of all their dryness. The sixth edition is brought up to date 
by Mr. Clinton Dawkins, who succeeded Sir Alfred in the Under- 
Secretaryship for Finance, and was last year transferred to India 
as Finance Member of the Viceregal Council. 

Of Mr. W. G. Steevens’ “ With Kitchener to Khartoum” it is 
only necessary to say this much—that since the battle of Omdur- 
man, of which it gives the best extant account, it has run through 
seventeen editions in the six-shilling form, and is now selling by 
hundreds asa sixpenny reprint. This is unanswerable proof of 
the power of its animatographic style ; unanswerable proof also 
of the lively and abiding interest taken by the people of this 
country in the Nile Valley. And that this interest is not only 
lively, but anxious to be well informed, is shown by the increased 
demand for Sir Alfred Milner’s statesmanly work. 
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A TRIVIAL COMEDY 


“The Importance of Being Earnest: A Trivial Comedy for 
Serious People.” By the Author of “ Lady Windermere’s Fan.” 
London: Smithers. 7s. 6d. 


ORIGINALLY produced by Mr. Alexander at the St. James’s 
Theatre, “The Importance of Being Earnest” now adds to the 
gaiety of nations in more permanent form. The sub-title more or 
less adequately explains the book's purpose ; it is the work of an 
jmmensely clever man playing the fool in so sustained and 
resolute a manner as to make the work all of a piece. Hence its 
partial failure as comedy, and its entire success as farce. Comedy, 
we believe, should have its serious moments; but here the 
wise face behind the grin is nowhere visible, and the author 
runs sad risk of being himself confounded with the cha- 
racters he makes ridiculous. But for this one and certainly 
large defect, we are inclined to be grateful for “The Import- 
ance of Being Earnest.” The scene wherein John Worthing 
is cross-examined as to his eligibility by Lady Bracknell is ex- 
cellent comedy, and the remaining dialogue iS so often witty that 
we overlook a deal of its wrong-headedness. The author’s pose is 
so extreme that the spice of truth that should inevitably give 
piquancy to satire is frequently lacking. The wit then becomes 
more cold than spontaneous. Society may be absurd, but it is 
never absurd without reason—without conviction we might more 
rightly conclude. And convictions begin with some initial warmth. 
From this warmth our satirist is most completely divorced. Only 
once does ke forget himself, when the leading epigrammatist—all 
the characters are epigrammatists, by-the-bye—observes, in reply 
to “You don’t think there is any chance of Gwendolen becoming 
like her mother in about a hundred and fifty years, do you, Algy ?” 


* All women become like their mothers. That is their 
tragedy. Noman does. ‘That’s his.” 
“ Ts that clever?” asks Jack. 


Whereat Algy replies : 


“It is perfectly phrased, and quite as true as any observa- 
tion in civilised life should be.” 


A TRIO OF NOVELS 


“Lone Pine.” By R. B. Townshend. London: Methuen. 6s. 
“Jane Treachel.” By Hamilton Aidé. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 6s. 
“Off the High Road.” By Eleanor C. Price. London: Macmillan. 
6s. 

OF these three novels the first is uncommonly good. The scene is 
in Santiago in New Mexico, the dramatis persone are Indians and 
Mexicans and one or two Yankees, the local colouring is admirable, 
the characters are “as large as life and twice as natural,” in the 
showman’s expressive phrase, and the story, whilst always rational 
and probable, is exciting and inspiriting. The scene is new and 
grateful to the jaded novel-reader ; Mr. Townshend gives you the 
impression of knowing at first hand the scene he describes, the 
drawings are sur /e vif, so to speak. The hero, one Stephens, a 
Yankee, finds his way to those parts on a prospecting expedition ; 
he is after precious metal, but has no great success, though a hint 
of better fortune is given at the end ; but the main interest of the 
Story lies in his very unconventional courtship of Manuelita, 
daughter of a wealthy Mexican, Don Nepomuceno. Her brother 
kills an Indian, whereupon the tribe raid the house and carry off 
the young lady. Stephens, or Don Estevan, as they call him, 
rescues her at no small risk, and peace is patched up with the 
Indians for a pile of silver. A band of them numbering eleven 
return to the settlement, and after a long and exciting fight and 
chase are polished off by the intrepid Yankee, and Manuelita, 
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gracefully surrendering, the tale ends. The book is full of exciting 
episodes, runaway matches, and so forth, and there is a picture of 
a rascally Yankee storekeeper, one Mr. Bachus to wit, at once 
entertaining and instructive. The title is taken from the famous 
song of Heine’s beginning “Ein Fichtenbaum steht einsam,” 
whereof there is a Spanish translation which may be, but probably 
is not, as good as the original. If Mr. Townshend can do more 
work like this he has a future before him. 

Our second example is still readable, but “O Hamlet, what a 
falling off was there!” The characters are Sir George Granville, 
his wife, her daughter Tricksey, and Geoffrey Chaworth, cousin to 
the baronet and somewhat gone on the baronet’s wife, though in 
a strictly proper and virtuous manner. To this peaceful circle 
enters the harmless necessary governess, Jane Treachel, whom the 
acute Geoffrey presently discovers to be a wolf in sheep’s clothing, 
a snake in the grass, and everything that is fascinating and 
wicked. As she began life as a lady equestrienne in a circus at 
Madrid, she must have found governessing in a respectable 
English family very dull work ; her success in teaching was the 
more creditable, especially as she is disturbed by the limelight 
apparition of a convict husband with “olive skin,” “coal-black 
eyes,” “ blue-black hair and beard,” “a large diamond ring,” “a 
crimson tie,” and many other theatrical properties. Him she 
audaciously passes off as her brother. She fascinates the simple- 
minded baronet, and conceives the ingenuous design of poisoning 
his lady and committing bigamy with the widower. She is ex- 
posed by Geoffrey, whereupon she incontinently commits suicide. 
A note informs us “the story has been dramatised by the author.” 
We confidently predict for it a long run at penny gaffs and the 
like places of entertainment, where also we promise Jane a warm 
reception and much hissing. 

“Off the High Road” is tame in comparison with those 
exciting incidents, yet has a mild and placid interest of its own. 
One has noticed in the agony columns of papers advertisements 
wherein the world at large is invited to lodge and entertain 
(presumably free of expense) some angel unawares; such an 
advertisement opens this story. It touches the heart of kind 
Mrs. Downes, who receives the angel and entertains her sumptu- 
ously. The said angel turns out to be an orphan heiress not yet 
of age, who has run away from her guardian to escape a disagree- 
able marriage. She eventually mates with Edwin Danpier, the 
young squire, only son to Mrs. Downes’ landlord, who is very 
poor and must find the angel’s cash handy, though such mer- 
cenary considerations have no place in his heroic breast. The 
author’s conception of the legal relations between guardian and 
ward is quaint enough to make a lawyer’ hair stand on end; but 
why expect truth to law more than truth to life in such works ? 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


THE “Theme for Modern Verse” controversy, which has 
followed hard upon Mr. Stephen Phillips’ spiritualistic suggestions, 
rages merrily in this month’s issue of the Dome. A fine poem, 
“ Spain : to Josefa,” by Mr. Arthur Symons, and an essay on Mr. 
Robert Bridges, ironically precede a discussion palpably ignored 
by these two exponents. Miss Fiona Macleod then vents her 
“ apprehension ” at the prospect of “ spiritual” poetry making way 
for the “spiritualistic” article. Mr. Louis Barsac writes with 
spirit for impulse and inspiration; and Mr. Frank Freeman sits 
on the fence and deplores “ the vaunting of Anglo-Saxonism and 
cataloguing of ships.” A magazine that devotes so many of its 
best pages to the assistance of poets at a loss fora subject, certainly 
deserves well—of the poets. 


It would be interesting to know in what manner Mr. Kipling’s 
illness has affected the sale of his books. His publishers certainly 
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have not been idle, and perhaps the adage “’Tis an ill wind, &c.,” 
will find in Mr. Kipling’s recent misfortunes another, if hardly 


welcome, illustration. The American edition of “The Day’s . 


Work,” we observe, is advertised as being in its sixty-second 
thousand, while Messrs. Macmillan announce their forty-sixth. 
No other of Mr. Kipling’s books has sold to the extent of his 
latest, if we except the “Barrack Room Ballads,” which, we 
observe, have reached their fiftieth thousand. ‘The Seven Seas,” 
though younger, is only four thousand behind. 


It would certainly seem that the British public have taken with 
much kindness to the sixpenny edition of popular authors. By 
that, of course, is meant not popular authors of a far-gone day, but 
of the present day. An edition of a hundred thousand copies of 
Mr. Steevens’ “With Kitchener to Khartoum” was prepared. 
It was hardly ready when the booksellers had taken it all up, and 
now you may see that paper volume all over London in gradually 
diminishing stacks. Next we are to have sixpenn’orths of Mr. 
Barrie’s “Window in Thrums,” and of Ian Maclaren’s “ Beside 
the Bonnie Briar Bush.” ‘Then another publishing firm announce 
a large sixpenny edition of a story which has already gone 
through forty-seven editions. This is “ Black Beauty,” by the late 
Anna Seawell, a tale teaching among other things kindness to 
animals. It missed copyright in America, but sold between two 
and three million copies there. 


The recent fire at Messrs. Allen Griineisen’s bookbinding 
works has caused the postponement of the publication of the new 
and cheaper edition of Mr. Bart Kennedy’s book, “ Darab’s Wine- 
Cup,” promised by Messrs. Greening x Co. for this week. 1,500 
copies of this volume of powerfully written stories fed the flames 
instead of the public. The book is being reprinted, and will be 
published as soon as possible. 


“ They do these things better in the United States” can easily 
be said of the average American book-cover. But lately we over 
on this side have been running our cousins close. Mr. Lane 
especially has for several years been turning out book-covers that 
are acredit both to himseif and his designers. The last publishing 
season was particularly noticeable for an improved taste in this 
direction, the younger firms being especially active. Frequently 
remarkable were Mr. Nicholson’s designs for books issued by 
Mr. Heinemann, and now Mr. Grant Richards bids fair to rival 
these productions. Mr. Frank T. Bullen’s latest volume, « Tdylls 
of the Sea,” has a particularly decorative cover in blue and orange ; 
while there is real artistry in the picture which faces the intending 
purchaser of Mr. M. P. Shiel’s “Contraband of War,” with its 
silhouetted figures against an evening sky and grey base. Messrs. 
Greening too, by the bye, can turn out a good book-cover upon 
occasion, as witness the powerful design in green, black, and 
vermilion that encloses Mr. Henry Herman’s novel “ The Sword 


of Fate.” 


«“ However slow Ireland may be as a country she always 
manages to add her quota of talent to the world ; and in no other 
sphere is this more demonstrated than in the world of literature. 
Recently a new man has sprung up from out the Emerald Isle with 
mushroom growth. This is Mr. W. B. Lappin, a native of Ulster, 
and a /ittérateur, who, though still young, has travelled much and 
experienced a good deal. The Author informed us that... We 
can tell more—a little more. The story is partly about a weird 
reality and partly upon a romantic episode ; built up together with 
a neatness that makes it pleasant to read, and an entwined decora- 
tiveness in the moving figures that makes them loveable— 
actually loveable. The book will not be published for the next 
six months at the least—as it is to run first as a serial—but it may 
be looked for after this period has expired ; and we venture to 
say that both Mr. Lappin and his work has come to stay, and to 
be read with a true pleasure and interest—as much as any other 
romance that has appeared since the time that Methuzelah was a 
boy and Cain and Abel had the measles !” As Mr. Lappin himself 
furnishes us with the above interesting account, we feel that the 
facts must be beyond dispute. The grammar, however, we mus 


seriously question. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIstT, 


THE WORKS OF NIETZSCHE. Cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. each, net 
Vol. I.—-THE GEANEALOGY OF MORALS; and POEMS, (Ready 
Vol. IL—THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA. [ Apri? *y 
Vol. III.- THE CASE of WAGNER. NIETZSCHE contra WAGNER 
THE TWILIGHT of the IDOLS. THE ANTICHRIST, (May 2 ¥ 
A FASCINATING PIECE OF FRENCH HISTORY, 
THE LIVES ANO TIMES OF THE EARLY VALOIS 
The By CaTuerine Bearne. Illustrated, Cloth, ros, 6d. 
1s book treats of the first sixty years of the fi cath , Talo} 
succeeded to the throne of for. en ee a Valois 
A ROMANCE OF MEDLEVAL FRANCE. 
MARGUERITE DE ROBERVAL. By T. G. Marouts. Cloth, 6s, 
“STORY OF THE NATIONS.”"—NEW VOLUME. 
CHINA. By Professor R. K. DouGLas. Illustrated, and with Maps 
7 ~ Index. Cloth, ss. 
nis book gives, in a convenient and handy form, a complete and authoritatiy 
of the history of China and her people from the very earliest times down to the pees 


day. 
THE FIFTH THOUSAND. 
BROWN, V.C. By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of “A Winning 
Hazard,” “ The Wooing O't,” &. Cloth, 6s. 
MARY E. MANN’S NOVEL. 
SUSANNAH. By the Author of “ Moonlight.” 
Cloth Library, 6s. 


AN EARTHLY FULFILMENT. By Joun Reay Watson, Author 
of “Ina Man's Mind” &c. Cloth, 6s. 
“Mr. Watson has hardly a rival among Australian writers past or present.” 
Sydney Bulletin, 
LONDON : T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.c, 


Unwin’s Green 





NOW READY. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 


PRIVATE LAW OF ROME. By the late James Murrueap, LL.D., Pro. 
fessor of Roman Law in the University of Edinburgh. Second Edition. Revised 
and edited by Henry Goupy, LL.D., Regius Frofessor of Civil Law, Oxford, 
Demy 8vo., cloth, price 21s, 

“No better authcrity could have been found to bring the late Dr. Muirhead’s 
work up to date, and Dr. Goudy has supplemented the author's notes with references 
to the most recent research. This elaborate ‘Historical Introduction to the Private 
Law of Rome’ needs no words of commendation to students, who will find in it a most 
exhaustive study.”—.S?. Yamnres's Gazette. 





THE LAST LINK: our Present Knowledge of 


the Descent of Man. By Ernst Harcket (Jena). With Notes and Biogra- 
phical Sketches by Hans Gapvow, F.R.S., Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 

““ The clearness and simplicity of this little volume and its general freedom from 
technicalities should at once render it extremely popular. No one interested in the 
great problem of the descent of man should miss reading it. It is from the pen of a 
naster, and as it is very unlikely that any discovery likely to alter the position of things 
will be made before 1901, the book has the additional interest of being probably the last 
word of the century on the s :bject.” — 4derdeen Yournal. 


THE MORMON PROPHET. By Livy Doveatt, 


Author of ‘A Dozen Ways of Love,” ‘ Beggars All,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


price 6s. 
** Miss Dougall may be congratulated both on her choice of a subject for her new 
book and on her remarkably able and interesting treatment of it...... A fascinating 


story, which is even more remarkable and more fascinating as a psychological study.” 
Scotsman, 
** This is a novel of a very superior type. The style is excellent and the characters 
are. full of life. And the figure of Joe Smith, that extraordinary blending of genius and 
fool, will live in the memory of the reader."—Aderdcen Free Press. 
‘*The hero is Joseph Smith, the founder of Mormonism, and the author's aim has 
been to present him as he is revealed in his own writings, in the writings of his contem- 
poraries, and in the memories of the few who can recall him.”—7%e Academy. 


COUSIN IVO. By Mrs. Arrrep Srpewick 


(Mrs. Andrew Dean), Author of ‘‘ Mrs. Finch Brassey,” ‘A Woman with a 
Future,” “* The Grasshoppers,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s, 





“* A most exhilarating and exciting romance.” —7/e Spectator. 
** A celightfully written story."—Zhe Outlook. 


“ There are brightness and movement in every page.” —The Academy. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 





RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 

no matter what the subject. Please state wants. 25s. each offered :—‘ Handley 
Cross,” 1854; ‘* Romford Hounds,” 1865; ‘‘ Hawbuck Grange,” 1847; “* Cook on Fox- 
hunting,” 1826; ‘ Ask Mamma,” 1853 ; ‘* Plain or Ringlets,” 1860 ; ‘‘ Sponge’s Sporting 
Tour,” 1853. Books Wanted List, with prices for each book, free. BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





 _mee in BOOKS.—Publishers’ Remainders, in great variety, 

at much Reduced Prices. Catalogues post free on application. 
W. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 265 High 
Holborn, London. Large Stock of Recent and Standard Books at 


Discount Prices, 
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FREDERICK WARNE & COS LIST. 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, NEW 
EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS BY 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


Owing to the great interest now being taken in the Play, A LADY OF 
ALITY, which was very enthusiastically received by a crowded house— 
vide MORNING Post—at the Comedy Theatre on March 8, attention is drawn 
jelow to the two well-known Novels on which the Authoress has based the above- 
mentioned Play, and to her other works. 
TWENTY-FIRST THOUSAND. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


A LADY OF QUALITY : being a most Curious, hitherto 


unknown History, as related by Mr. Isaac BickersTarr, but not presented to 
the World of Fashion through the pages of ‘* The Tatler,” and now for the first 
time Written Down. By Frances Hopcson Burner. _Title-page in Red and 
Black, with Vignette and Etched Frontispiece from Original Drawings by 


Lancelot Speed. 
FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


HIS GRACE OF OSMONDE : being a Story of that Noble- 


man’s Life omitted from the Narrative given to the World of Fashion under the 
title of ‘A Lady of Quality.” By Frances Hopcson Burnett. 

“ *His Grace of Osmonde’ supplies the first instance within our knowledge in which 
astory has been deliberately told a second time from a different point of view by its 
author without losing any, or, at most, any more than a little, of its primal interest and 
charm.” —Literature. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


“HAWORTHS.” By Frances Hopcson BuRNETT. 
“A delightful novel, written with all the power and imagination of the gifted 
author."—Hertford Times. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION. By Frances 
Hopcson Burnett. 

“ The book is full of good things. We cannot attempt to quote a tithe of them. In 
fact, we have not the space to quote at all. We long to describe the inaug ure ution of the 
new Presidents, ‘the liar, the forger, the thief: the model of virtue and probity, the soul 
of honour.’ Asa picture of W ashin, gton Society, as we have seen it and known it, the 
book is as nearly perfect as may be.” —Standard. 


Small medium 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THAT LASS O’ LOWRIE’S: a Lancashire Story. By | 


Frances Hopcson Burnett. With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 
“In ‘ That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s’ Mrs. Burnett has given us the most exquisite creation 
of a woman that has ever been in fiction."— Winter's Journal. 


London : F. WARNE & CO., Chandos House, Bedford Street. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH’S LIST OF TO-DAY. 


YOUNG LIVES: an Idealistic Story of a Group of Young People in 


the Provinces. By RicHarp LE GALLIENNE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 416 pp. 6s. 


ZISKA. The latest Novel by MARIE CoRELLI. Crown Svo. 6s. 





AN OPERA AND LADY GRASMERE: a Comic Romance in 
= Music and the Peerage play prominent parts. By ALpERT KINROoss. 
rice 3s. 6d. 


THE OTHERS—BY ONE OF THEM. R. Neisu. Second 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 
‘* Charmingly sprightly and humorous.” —/unch. 
BELINDA—AND SOME OTHERS. Eruer Mavpr. Second 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 
“ For wit and pure fun, drollery and humour, one does not often meet its like.” 
British Weekly. 


IDYLLS OF OLD GREECE. A. N. BLaTcurorp, B.A. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE MARBLE KING. Litian Quitier-Coucn, Demy 12mo. 














Price 6d. 
Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. London : Stmpktn, Marsuatr & Co, 
JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE THREE CAT’S-EYE RINGS: 


A TALE OF THE PURSUIT OF THE KHALIFA. 
By MULLETT -ELLIS. 
With numerous Illustrations by Ethel K. Burgess. 
_ LESDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Lrp. 


SELL’S COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 
REVIEWS THE WORLD'S TRADE FOR BRITISH TRADERS. 
-_ ONE PENNY WEEKLY. “wt 





Gattin the latest news from the MARKETS OF THE WORLD—NEW AND | 


D. Useful alike to the Home Tracer, the Exporter, the Manufacturer, 
the Engineer, and the Merchant. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 





MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


250 Copies only, large imperial 4to. £5 5s. net. 


"WESTMINSTER ABBEY: its History and 


Architecture. With 75 large Collotype Plates from recent Photographs, many of 
which have been taken expressly for this Work. Historical Text by H. J. Feasry, 
accompanied by an Architectural Account of the Abbey Buildings by J. T. 
MICKLETHWAITE, F.S.A., Architect to the Dean and Chapter, = an Appendix 
on the Earlier Sepulchral Monuments by Epwarp BELL, M.A., F.S.A. 
In 1 vol. £6 6s, net. 
’ 

VANDYCK’S PICTURES AT WINDSOR 

CASTLE. By Ernest Law, With 30 Plates in Photogravures. 
2 vols. imperial 8 8vo. 50s. net. 


A HISTORY OF RENAISSANCE ARCHI- 


TECTURE IN ENGLAND, a. 1500-1800. By RscGinatp BLomFIELp, 
M.A., Author of ‘The Formal Garden in England.” With rs0 Illustrations 


from Drawings by the Author, and go Plates from Photographs and Old Prints 
and Drawings. 


Cheap Edition, in paper wrapper, ts. 


THE SHORTER POEMS OF ROBERT 


BRIDGES. In Five Books. Sixth Impression. [March 27. 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. each. 


YORK. By A. Crutton-Brocx, M.A. With 


41 Illustrations. 


GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L. J. Massé, M.A. 


With 45 Illustrations. 


Uniform with above Series. 


BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Cuartes Hiatt. 


Price 1s. 6d. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 








English, French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA per annum. from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


ara olla ag ay 4 td N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
weekly ex 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 


per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
NOW OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 
Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 


LONDON ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 
History and Biography 


“ENGLAND in the Age of Wycliffe,” by George Macaulay Trevelyan, is 
an extension of a dissertation which gained for its author a fellowship at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. ‘‘ Its object is to give a general picture of 
English society, politics, and religion at a certain stage in their progress, 
and to recount the leading and characteristic events of a brief period in 
our country’s history.” (Longmans. Pp. 380. 15s.) 

‘“‘ China,” a further volume of the ‘‘ Story of the Nations” series, by 
Professor Robert K. Douglas, who, owing to the vastness of his subject, 
has preferred to limit this record ‘‘ to the annals of the Empire from the 
time of Marco Polo to the present day.” (Unwin. Pp. 456.  5y.) 

“China and its Future: in the Light of the Antecedents of the 
Empire, its People, and their Institutions,” by James Johnston. The 
author has lived many years in China, and is evidently impressed by the 
good qualities of this most ancient of empires. (Elliot Stock. Pp. 180.) 

‘* Life, Writings, and Correspondence of George Borrow, derived from 
Official and Other Authentic Sources,” by William 7. Knapp, Ph.D., 
&c., with portrait and illustrations. ‘The enthusiasm for linguistic and 
gypsy studies with which he inspired my youth has never suffered any 
decline these fifty years, or allowed my love for his memory to grow dim.” 
A noble work. (Murray. 2 vols. Pp. 402 and 406. 32s.) 

“* Spinoza: His Life and Philosophy,” by Sir Frederick Pollock, 
Bart. A second and revised edition of this scholarly work, intended ‘*‘ to 
put before English readers an account, fairly complete in itself and on a 
fairly adequate scale, of the life and philosophy of Spinoza.” (Duckworth. 
Pp. 427. 8s. net.) 

Science 


“<The Wild Fowl of the United States and British Possessions ; or 
The Swan, Geese, Ducks, and Mergansers of North America, with 
accounts of their habits, nesting, migrations, and dispersions, together 
with descriptions of the adults and young, and keys for the ready 
identification of the species,” is a book for the sportsman, and for those 
desirous of knowing how to distinguish these web-footed birds and to learn 
their ways in their native wilds, by Daniel Giraud Elliot, F.R.S.E., &c., 
with 63 fine plates by Mr. Edwin Sheppard. (Suckling. Pp. 316. 10s.) 

**In the Guiana Forest,” being studies of Nature in relation to the 
struggle for life—a third edition of this work by John Rodway, with 
introduction by Grant Alien. (Unwin. Pp. 242. 35. 6d.) 

** Mathematical Essays and Recreations,” by Hermann Schudert, 
translated from the German by 7. 7. McCormac. Contents: (1) ‘* The 
Definition and Notion of Number,” (2) ‘‘Monism in Arithmetic,” (3) 
“*On the Nature of Mathematical Knowledge,” (4) ‘‘ Magic Squares,” 
(5) ‘* The Fourth Dimension,” (6) ‘* The History of the Squaring of the 
Circle.” (Kegan Paul. Pp. 148. 3s. 6d.) 


Fiction 


**Tdylls of the Sea,” by Frank T. Bullen, is a handsomely bound 
volume containing many delightful sketches and stories from the same pen 
that wrote ** The Cruise of the Cacha/ot.”” (Grant Richards. Pp. 266. 6s.) 

«¢ An Opera and Lady Grasmere,” by Albert Kinross, opens with the 
hero’s intrusion at a masked ball in Piccadilly, and is evidently suffused 
with comedy and romance. Of dialogue there is plenty. (Arrowsmith. 
Pp. 290. 3s. 6d.) 

*« Susannah” is by Mary Z. Mann, and introduces us to * Sukey,” 
a young lady of limited education, who, being an orphan, has to live with 
a very crusty old aunt. Susan’s troubles arise from the attentions of too 
many young men. (Fisher Unwin. Pp. 403. 6s.) 

“‘ The Sword of Fate,” by Henry Herman, tells us of a heavy father 
who is tried for a murder committed by another man, pronounced insane 
by the jury, and sent to Broadmovr. The hero, heroine, and villain have 
their merited endings. (Greening. Pp. 316. 35. 6d.) 

“The Kingdom of Hate” is by Zom Gal/on, We read in the first 
chapter that Bernard Aubanel is forced to marry a mysterious person, 
‘“*the Princess of the Sorrowful Eyes.” His subsequent adventures are 
exciting and many. (Hutchinson. Pp. 298. 6s.) 

‘* Merovech : a Romance,” by Ceci] Hartley, is a tale of ancient 
Gaul.. Hence :—‘‘Go safely, O Sicarius and Merovech !” she muttered. 
** Return in safety, O Sicarius!” (Sands. Pp. 180. 35. 6d.) 





OOKS in any EUROPEAN LANGUAGE BOUGHT and SOLD 
by GEORGE WINTER, 52 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
Guide Books purchased. Catalogues of Books in all branches of 


literature issued regularly. 
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** Shanghaied : a Story of Adventure off the California Coast ” js by 
Frank Norris, who leads off by explaining that the book ‘is to bea 
story of a battle, at least one murder, and several sudden deaths,” (Grant 
Richards. Pp. 293. 35. 6d.) 

“The Marble King, a Mystery,” by Zidian Quiller Couch, the Marble 
King being a sculptor who turns out the most wonderful works. To tell 
the plot is to give away an original story. (Arrowsmith. Pp, 178 6d.) 

‘Contraband of War,” by JZ. P. Shie/, isa tale dealing with the 
Hispano-American War. There is plenty of adventure—blockade running, 
cable cutting, and fighting by sea. (Grant Richards. Pp. 258. 65.) 

‘*The Cruise of the Golden Wave,” by W. N. Oscar, tells us of 
voyage at sea, a mutiny, several deaths, and two marriages. A Clark. 
Russelly story. (Innes. Pp. 342. 6s.) 

** Young Lives,” by Richard Le Gallienne, is evidently a charmingly 
written story of young people, in which the reader will trace something 
of autobiography. The literary flavouring seems interesting, and we more 
than suspect the author of introducing us to several Bodley Heads, 
(Arrowsmith. Pp. 412. 6s.) 

‘The Story of Uld Fort London,” by Charles E, Craddock—being 
another volume of ‘‘ Stories from American History ”—is a good tale of 
Red Indians and colonists in the old days, and is embellished with excel. 
lent pictures by Ernest C. Peixotto. (Macmillan. Pp. 409. 6s.) 

**No. 5 John Street” is by Richard Whiteing, and at that address we 
find the East-End slum, where the story transpires. The West-End comes 
by way of contrast and comic relief at the end, (Grant Richards, 
Pp. 337- 6s.) 

“Rachel,” hy Jane Helen Findlater. Michael Fletcher, the hero, is 
of a Quixotic temperament, and marries a girl, Helen, out of sheer pity. 
Rachel then turns up and causes unpleasantness. (Methuen. Pp. 319, 
6s.) 

‘*Depopulation: A Romance of the Unlikely,” by Henry Wright, 
should prove as hugely successful as a previous work run on similar lines, 
Like Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking Backwards,” it deals with a struggle between 
labour and capital, in which the many triumph by refusing to increase 
and multiply, thereby making a rarity of the working man. (Geo. Allen. 
Pp. 166. 2s.) 

** A Reported Change in Religion,” by ‘‘ Onyx,” is worked out bp 
means of letters, in which various characters atfilicted by the present 
Ritualistic crisis express their convictions, (Arnold. Pp. 176. 3s. 6d.) 


Magazines and Reviews 


The Century Magazine (1s. 4d.), The Canadian Maga 


zine (Is. 34), 
Harmsworth’s Magazine (33}¢.), The Girls’ Realm (6:.). 


BOOKS TO COME 


Mr. FisHER UNWIN has in the press an illustrated six-shilling volume 
entitled ‘* Oliver Cromwell and his Times,” which will be published in 
time for the Protector’s Centenary celebration on April 25. The author is 
Mr. G. Holden Pike, author of ** The Life and Work of Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon,” and he will depict the social, political, industrial, and religious 
characteristics of the times. Mr. John Reay Watson will issue with Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin, on March 27, a novel of Queensland life, entitled ‘An 
Earthly Fulfilment.” 

Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons are publishing a volume on 
** Holland and the Hollanders,” by Mr. David S. Meldrum, The book is 
intended to give an account of the Dutch people of to-day—the present 
social, agricultural, industrial, and commercial conditions. The imperial 
and municipal methods of Government, education, and the elaborate 
protective and draining system directed by the ‘* Waterstaat” are dealt 
with in separate chapters, while one section treats in greater detail of the 
special interests of each of the eleven Provinces. 

Messrs. Greening announce ‘‘ Rudyard Kipling: the Man and his 
Work,” ‘‘an attempt at an appreciation,” by G. F. Monkshood. The 
book, which is the work of a personal friend of Mr. Kipling, will contain 
two letters in facsimile, also a recent portrait. Also a new and cheaper 
edition of ** Darab’s Wine-Cup.” 

“Through a Keyhole,” overheard by Cosmo Hamilton, is the title of 
the new book which the author of ‘‘ The Glamour of the Impossible” is 
now completing. 


—»> 





CARCE, VALUABLE, and UNIQUE BOOKS, LITERARY 

CURIOSITIES, &c. Priced Catalogues (with Bibliographical Notes) 

of Recent Purchases, issued at frequent intervals. NEW CATALOGUE, 

No. 48, 40 pp. 8vo., JUST OUT. Catalogues sent gratis and post free 

to Collectors. B, & J. F. MEEHAN, Export Booksellers, BATH) 
England. 
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CLARIDGE’S HOTEL, “UNDOUBTED PURITY AND STRENCTH.” 


Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W. Medical Magazine. 


IN THE CENTRE OF FASHIONABLE LONDON. 
THE OLD ROYAL HOSTELRY RESUSCITATED. | 


























THE ‘‘ LAST WORD” OF MODERN HOTEL 
LUXURY. 
A ROYAL SUITE, WITH PRIVATE ENTRANCE 
FROM THE STREET. | 
Over Three Hundred Rooms, | 
Nearly One Hundred Bathrooms. 

MANAGER: Monsieur HENRI MENGE (formerly 
Manager of the Grand Hotel, Monte Carlo; of the Hotel 
National, Lucerne ; the Hotel Stahlbad, St. Moritz ; and 
Proprietor of the Hotel Bellevue, San Remo). Chef de 
Cuisine: M. Nicnon (for the last three years Chef of 
Paillard’ s Restaurant, Paris). | 


ABERYSTWITH. —The QUEEN'S HOTEL, | 

faces the sea, and is lighted by electricity. The late 
Sir JAMES CLARKE, M.D., says: ** A fortnight at Aberyst- 
with is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft 
Atlantic breezes. Pure water from Plinlimmon, and excel- 
lent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply to W. H. PALMER, 


Proprietor. 
FAVOURED BY THE HOMES & HOSPITALS OF 
[MPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.— Managed $ OF GREAT BRITAIN. |} 
by Proprietor. Moderate inclusive terms. The 
World, July 20, says: ‘* The Imperial, standing in its own 
well-kept grounds, would be hard to beat for cuisine, com- | 
fort, and general excellence.” 
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DERBYSHIRE 


Flighest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 


1,000 feet above sea level. 





Centre of the picturesque Peak District. Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c. 
NATURAL TEMPERATURE 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &¢. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 
For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 





FINEST BUTTER IN THE WORLD. L ANDSC APE Advice and Estimates Free. 
GALTEE VALLEY DAIRY COMPANY, IRELAND. a ciecameaaeae 
This delicious BUTTER, made by steam-power machinery, sent daily direct from S AT MODERATE COST. 
the creameries, packed in boxes of 7 and 14 Ibs., 4/14 per lb. ; 28 and 56 Ibs. each L/t VILLA =P 
ie a 12 and 24 Ib. cases, 1/2 per Ib., free on rail. Orders, with remit- GARDENI NG Correspondence Invited. 
Heap Orrice, ae 
GALTEE VALLEY DAIRY CO., THOMAS §&. h 
2 CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO, anne Sti, 





17 Drury Street, DUBLIN. TOTTENHAM, N. 





MAPLE & CO 


Extension of Departments 


FOR 


TRUNKS 
TRAVELLING BAGS 
DRESSING BAGS 

SUIT CASES CYCLES 


AND 
ARTICLES FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. 
The Best Goods at Popular Prices. The ‘“‘PRINCE’S” Trousers Press in Ash stained 


LONDON AND PARIS, walnut, mahogany, or green, with very strong 


clamps and screws, 19/6 complete. 




































JONES, M.A. (Harrow and Oxford), Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple, sixteen 

ears’ experience, assisted by four Tutors, receiving ten Pupils, has VACANCY. Strictly 

individual teaching, discipline, &c. No failure for any University exam..or Militia 

Literary. Only pupil presented Sandhurst, December ’98, successful first trial. Country 

life, large house and grounds. Reduced fees for sons of officers and clergymen.— 
Address Woodlands, Binfield, Bracknell. 





THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
_ (Incorporated 1840).—Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. 

Honours gained since December: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; 6th in to Sandhurst, 
40th in to Sandhurst, 16th on to the “ Britannia.” Examination for Entrance Scholar- 
aos ‘me April 6.—Apply to the Rev. the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville 

treet, W. 





PRIVATE TUITION.—WYLLIES, CUCKFIELD, Sussex. 
Confidently recommended by the Hon. Mr. Justice Hitt, General Dawson- 
Scott, R.E., and Colonel Count ALDENBURG BENTINCK, where their sons have been 
for two, three, and five years respectively. 
Further recommendations kindly offered privately by the Earl and Countess of C., 
Lord and Lady S., and other parents of pupils present and past (16 years). For full 


names and particulars address 
@ P. PELLEW LASCELLES, Esq. (as above). 


OGNOR, SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE. 
HOME SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN;; close to the 
séa; mild yet bracing climate. 
Special advantages for Languages, Music, Drawing, Painting, Riding, Drilling, 
Swimming, Tennis, Dancing. Individual care and teaching, combined with family life 
and comfort.—Address, Miss WICKENDEN. 








ST: GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


Head-Master—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A, 





A School for 100 Boarders, 25 miles from London, in a splendid situation. Large 
buildings and grounds. Bracing air. Boys over Fourteen, £60; under, £50. 





MONTAUBAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE. 

HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, from 7 years. Thorough 
grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies received. Delightful 
climate. Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation.—PrRiNcIPALS. 





“LIST OF SCHOOLS.” 

An aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. 
Gives particulars of best English Schools for Boys and Girls. Crown 8vo., red cloth, 
160 pp. Illustrated. Through all booksellers. Price rs., or post free 1s. 3d. from the 
Publishers, J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


PATON’S 
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ARMY, UNIVERSITIES, &c.—Mr. R. J. HARDMAN ARMY, UNIVERSITY, AND CIVIL SERVICE EXAMI. 


NATIONS. —The Rev. J. SCOTT RAMSAY, assisted by experienced Tutors, 
PREPARES a limited number of PUPILS for the above; French and German 
conversationally ; special advantages for Science ; individual attention; references,— 
Oakley, Basingstoke, Hampshire. 





woop BRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK. 
Head Master.—Rev. P. E. TUCKWELL, M.A., late Scholar of 
Pemb. Coll., Oxforc. 
First-Grade education under strong staff. Special attention to Modern Languages, 
and to Army and Navy candidates. Ory, sunny climate ; sandy soil. 
ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP, Exam. May 26 and 27. 





“TUDOR HALL SCHOOL for GIRLS, FOREST HILL, 
LONDON. 


Principal.—Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). The teaching staff 
includes Professor Seeley, F.R.S. ; Professor Hales, M.A. ; H. E. Malden, Esq., M.A,; 
W. Rippmann, Esq., M.A.; Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau; Monsieur Larpent, 
B.-és-Lettres; Herr Loman; Herr Paul Stoeving, and other visiting professors, Seven 
resident mistresses. Large gymnasium. Riding, swimming, cycling, tennis, hockey, 
&c. Prospectus on application. 





MISS M. R. HOSTE, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 

Honour Class. Mods., 1890, LECTURES and COACHES in LONDON and 
EASTBOURNE., Subjects: Classics, Logic, English Literature List of successful 
pupils (Oxford Responsions, Cambridge Previous, L.M.H. Scholarship, Girton Entrance, 
&c.), Lecture-Syllabuses, and recent Testimonials on application.—C/o Univ. Ass. of 
Women Teachers, 48 Mall Chambers, Kensington, W. 





T. MARY’S COLLEGE and KINDERGARTEN. 
122 and 124 St. James’s Terrace, Maida Hill, W., and 5 Clifton Gardens, W. 
Under the direction of Wantage Sisters. 
Warden.—The Lord Bishop of READING. 





Boarders and day scholars, Visiting professors and highly qualified staff. Univer- 
sity examinations and R.A.M. Gymnasium, tennis. Special attention given to house- 
wifery subjects, The school is recognised by the London County Council. 





DELICATE, BACKWARD, and JUNIOR BOYS.—Careful 


individual attention and encouragement. Thorough Preparation for Public 
Schools and Royal Navy. School premises in a healthy and pleasant situation on high 
ground. Cricket, Tennis, Football, Cycling. Moderate fees.—Address, Headmaster, 
HucGu Lupion, Esq., Melbourn School, near Royston, Herts. 





ULTURE OF THE SPEAKING VOICE. —Practical Train- 

ing in Voice Production, Development and Preservation ; Delivery and Oratory. 
STAMMERING, SORE THROATS, LOSS OF VOICE, &c., Cured. 

Mr. H. D. Nutra ut receives Pupils. Interviews at Cathedral Street, Manchester. 











THE PRINCES BILLIARD TABLE . 


a 





~ SSGUINEAS; ROOM REQUIRED 
1) po 


la" x 67 227 x16" 
io" X St 48 Dp 20° xi5sv 
97.X 476-36 9° po is? X 157 
87. X 4----28 Ro po I7= X13" 
77. XS "6'"24 2° no Is™ X12" 
67, XS zB 9 ne 147° X11 





MARKING BOARD- CUES —- RESTS - RULES~3 IVORY BALLS 
CUPS — BRUSH - IRON & COVER INCLUDED 
KENT & C2 — 18 ELDON STREET — LONDON - EC. 











EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


Free Grants of Land in Manitoba and the North-West Territories. 


Free Grants of Land or Crown Grants at Low Prices in other pro- 
vinces ; also Cheap Improved Farms. 


| Classes wanted :—Capitalists, persons with moderate incomes, Farmers, Farm 
Labourers, and young men desiring to learn farming. Special arrangements for 
Domestic Servants. 


Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy produce. 


Canada has gold and cther minerals in abundance, also immense forests, productive 
fisheries, important manufacturing industries, the largest area of fertile land available 
for settlement in the world, and a growing import and export trade in all commodities. 


| Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intend- 
ing settlers, and as to the trade and commerce of the Dominion, may be obtained gratis 
and post free, on application to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 

Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 








READERS who respond to any of 

the Advertisements in this Journal 

will greatly oblige by mentioning 
THE OUTLOOK. 


| THE ELGIN NURSING INSTITUTE, 258 Elgin Avenue, 

| W., and Chalet Santa Croce, Alassio, N. Italy, supplies CERTIFICATED 

NURSES and MASSEUSES (Electricity) to all parts. 

received oly cae. ate cles Gell : 
Medical, Surgica’ eir-Mitchell, Nauheim, Salisbury treatment. 

: sien: ; ’ pepadienendiens—tiien ELLISON 


Daily Nurses. A few patients 





TYPEWRITING. 
All kinds of MSS. accurately and promptly copied, rod. per 1,000. 
Sample and references. 
Address, Miss TONGE, 94 May Street, West Kensington. 
Oifice hours, 3 to 6.30. 





TYPEWRITING. Accuracy Guaranteed. 
Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. 
D. B. LUMSDEN, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), EC, 
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A GIFT. 


RE you seeking a Birthday or other Gift for a friend at home or abroad 
A which will bring pleasure and profit the whole year through? If so, 
send the name and address of that friend, together with 15S. (if the address be 
in the British Isles), or 18s, (if abroad), and THE OurLookK will be forwarded 
post free each week direct from this office—a weekly message of goodwill, 

Address :— 
The Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 
109 Fleet Street, London, E.c, 
Says the 7/MES.—“ Tur Ovtioox is brightly written without being flippant ; 
its contents are well diversified, and to judge from the temper of its references to 


current questions in politics, life, letters, and the arts, its motto in controversial matters 
would seem to be Light rather than Heat.” 








Volumes I and II of 


The Outlook 


BOUND COPIES of the FIRST 
TWO VOLUMES are now 





The Outlook 


ON THE CONTINENT 


F. TENNANT PAIN, 
14 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDOR, B.C. 


And 30 RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS, 
Special Continental Representative. 


‘“*THE OUTLOOK”? is on Sale at the under- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 














obtainable, with INDEX. 


Cloth, ha!f-bound, 1os. 6d. per Volume. 


Address—The Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Strect, 
London, E.C. 





ASES for BINDING Vol. II. can be obtained of Messrs. 


FisHer & Son, Cloister Court, Blackfriars, E.C., at the following prices:— 
Cloth, 1s. 3¢. ; cloth half-bound, 1s. 9d. 





ORDER FORM FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
FORM No. 1 


IF ordering from your Newsagent, please cut out and fill up this form and 

forward it to the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, 

E.C., who will then instruct the Newsagent to supply you regularly :— 
ORDER FORM ON NEWSAGENT. 


Name of your Newsagent, 
Address 


Please supply me with THE OvuTLOOK (Threepence Weekly) every 
week, until countermanded. 


Your nanee 


Address 


Kindly note that in this case no money is to be remitted; you will simply pay 
your Newsagent in the usual way. 


FORM No. 2 


IF ordering THe OvTLOoK to be posted weekly direct from THE 
OUTLOOK Office, please cut out, fill in, and forward the following form :— 


ORDER FORM FOR DIRECT SUPPLY BY POST. 
To the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Please send me THE OUTLOOK weekly for 


Cheque (or Postal Order) for _ 
Name_ 


months, 


_ is enclosed, 





Address 
TERMS, PosT FREE:— 
‘Fwelve Months, 15s, ; Six Months, 7s. 6d. ; Three Months, 3s. 9d. 





: Stations :— 
Belgium. 
BRUSSELS «.+++ ison Lex EGOO -ceccancecrcene + 14 Galerie du Roi, 
»» eesccesce Pe Kat scccosccesecncece + 97 rue Neuve, 
Egypt. 
CAIRO. ccceceeeeeee ° - Anglo-American Book Depét, 
ene we io RIOR siccsecsnséace . Librairie International. 
9) eeeeeeeceecece « G. G, Zacheria......0 - Library. 
France. 
AIx-LES-BAINS... Maison Mermoz ...... Place du Revard. 
BIARRITZ ....0006 o Vi. Benguet ccccccccece - Place de la Mairie. 
10a eeee o Ly Jagan vccescccscsces + 3rue Mazagran. 
CANNES .ececcceoee a POE secccsecus + 45 rue d’Antibes, 
‘ie danteatnaeé os OM, FPORIOE sivecaicssccun « 4rued’Antibes. 
i eee e F. Robaudy ......c.006 + 42rue d’Antibes, 
BEAVRE: cccsoccacces Bourdignon  ......c0ee « Librairie. 
MARSEILLES...... H. Blancard .....0.0000 + 17 rue Paradis. 
as ecooee Mme. Dumont ..cccoce « Kiosque, rue Neailles, 
MENTON  ccosceees Vve. C. Mathieu ..... + 24 rue St. Michel. 
MONTE CARLO... Mme. H. Sinet......0 » Kiosque de Journaux. 
DRI saccecccceness » P. Eosthelet «.... -eeseee 6 rue de France. 
og.  Seenncecceces . Galignani Library ... 48 quaiSt. Jean Baptiste, 
a . Cardetneteses - Le Vent & Chevallier 50 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
PARIS coe cccccoccece @ Brentand c.cccccccccece + 37 avenue de l’Opéra, 
<a: ihaenenetuaen - Byron Library ........ - 8 rue Castiglione. 
ie -ehatannienniee . Galignani Library ... 224 rue de Rivoli. 
x  Saaniatenennte Neal's Library ......0.. 148 rue de Rivoli. 
99 eeeceeseceesese Mme. Vve. Timotie... 14 rue Castiglione. 


And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 
Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout. 

















Festersen & Cie ..esee 
Schmid & Francke ... 


Germany. 
BERLIN ccocccccese o By ges cccccocccccccesee . Passage, unter den Linden, 
FRANKFORT... J. Vaternahm ...cosse « Railway Station Bookstall, 
HAMBURG «eeeeeee . J. W. Basedow....... +» 19-21 Brodschrangen, 
WIESBADEN oversee LUCKC....eeccceeeeeeeees .» Buchhandlung. 
Italy. 
FLORENCE: e+eeeee - Bocca Fratelli ......«« - 8 via Cerretani. 
‘i eccccosee Carlo Pratesi.....oee eee 15 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
ia B, Seeher cccccecsscees +. 20 via Tornabuoni, 
ae G. P. Vieusseux ..... - Library. 
GENOA Luigi Corsanego ..... . Station Bookstall. 
MILAN Oi Beweuael . scecccccecse Library, piazza del Duomo. 
ae Bocca Fratelli .....++ +. 21 via Corso Vittorio Ema- 
nuele, 
P. Marc ccccascceccese - Railway Station Bookstall. 
Detken & Rockoll ... Piazza del Plebiscitio. 
G, Valette ...cccccccese +» Station Bookstall, 
Bocca Fratelli ......+ « Via del Corso. 
Loescher & Co, es. + 307 via del Corso. 
Luigi Rossi .......0eee - Kiosque, piazza di Spagna, 
A. Heath-Wilson...... 22 piazza di Spagna. 
G. Gandolfo .......000 . 21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 
R, Vissetti........ +. 2 via Vittorio Emanuele, 
Carlo Clausen ......e 19 via di Po. 
P0220 Bros, seccceseeee . Railway Station Bookstall. 
st ueaenene « ROU SCO, cncecaccecs « Galerie Subalpina. 
VENICE ccoscccceee « Sebastiano Zanco...... Kiosque, presso San Marco, 


Library. 
Railway Station. 


C. E. Alioth ....cccccce - Boulevard du Théatre, 
George & Co, csecesee « Io Corraterie. 
E. Frey ccoccccocccccese + Railway Station. 
Roussy & Co, eceseeee - Rue de Bourg, 
Doleschal ....cccceseee + Kapellplatz. [hof. 
“<.  ssaeeea ey | eee . Library under the Schweitzer- 
MONTREUX eoere Ce B. Faist  cccceesees «« Library. 
* ecoooee = E. Schlesinger .....00¢ - Library. 
TERRITET «esses « E. Schlesinger ....+++. . Library. 
THUN cccccocccscocce EE. Staempfii ....ccccece - Railway Station Bookstall, 
VEVEY ccsscsgeoeee E. Schlesinger «....0.. . Library, 


NOTICE#.—\f there is any difficulty in obtaining THE OUTLOOK, 
F. Tennant Pain, 21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, 
Paris, will forward single copies, on receipt of 4d., which may be sent in 
stamps of any country. Subscriptions all over the World, 3 Months, 4s, 6d. ; 
6 Months, 9s. ; 12 Months, 18s. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 

Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





CoMMITTEE: 


Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 


THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 


Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 
Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital 
Subscribed Capital 


£2,000,000 


£800,000 


Discount Company, Limited. 

Banxkers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr’s Bankin 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


Graaff-Reinet, Grab 


wn, J 
ing William's Town, 


Malmesbury, 





town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 
Acency 1n America (New York). 


South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


tained on application. 





G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 


Boarp or Drrecrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esa. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 
Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E. (Chair- 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, | 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- | 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited; William | 
James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the National 


Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 


Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 


BRANCHES 1N SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
h burg, Kimberley, 

Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 


Current AccounTs are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 


—<—<————=== 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


Established 1879, 


I ted under the Companies Acts, 1862 
Subscri Capital—£ 1,575,000, in 84,000 ‘Wheres of 


18 

15s. each. Paid-up, £525,000. Reserve Fund 5,000, 
Head Office: 13 Ron Street, London, E.C.’ hs 
Brancues.—Cape Colony : Aliwal North, Ca 


Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimber! * King 
William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elteabetlt 


Queenstown, Nata!: Durban, Pietermaritzburg, Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Bar % 
seneateney , Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 
ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, agers. 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. Kast : 
Beira, Louren o Marques. 
Boarp oF Desacress.~@. Fleming Blaine, Esy., 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq., 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, -; A. A. Fraser, Esq,; 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; bake Dane , Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at Cape ‘Cown), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted « 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
| Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 


Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
| ascertainable on application. 


ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 
BANK, LIMITED. 
Head Ofice—38 Lombard Street, E.C, 








g 


Subscribed Capital .......sssssesecceee £1,078,857 0 0 
Paid-up Capital ......ssesesceseeveece 539,437 10 0 
Further Liability of Proprietors......++ 639,437 10 0 





Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 
| and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 
| be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents of 
| the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns throughout the 
| United Kingdom, 

Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer, 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


_ Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip. 
tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 








BEIRA RAILWAYS CO., LTD. 


PAULING & CO., LIMITED, 


LESSEES. 





Quickest and Shortest Route, BEIRA to UMTALI and SALISBURY, in connection with 
MAIL COACH FROM UMTALI. Weekly Mail leaves Beira every Wednesday at 2 P.M. 





FARES TO UMTALI— 


EUROPEANS 


- £6 


_ NATIVES 


30/- 


Ordinary Goods Tariff, £11 per Ton of 2,000 Ibs., or 40 Cubic Feet at Railway Company’s option. 


A. L. LAWLEY, Chief Agent. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo aud Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for Capetown. 


FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO 
AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steam 
Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 3} DAYS 





er (5,951 miles), 17 DAYS, Capetown to Bulawayo by 


ist Class 


£18 8 ll 


and Class 
£12 5 ill 


3rd Class 
£5 13 5 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company’s line and neighbouring 
towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY'S OFFICES: 
15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.cC. 








Printed for Tat Ourtook Pustisninc Co., Limited, by Sportiswoopk & Co., New-street Square; and Published at ro9 Fleet Street, London 
i , and South Africa: Gorpvon & Gorcn, London, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W.A.), and 


Sch Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand 
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